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Manchester, England 


eS Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for Ss 
— Opening, Preparing, Spinning 


and Doubling. Cotton, Waste, sa 
Wool and Worsted Yarns, &c. Cfo 


NEW PATENT CARDING ENGINE 


COMPRISING MANY IMPROVED MOTIONS, Ete. 
Sale Agent United States and Canada 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Room 867—49 Federal Street Boston (9), Mass. 
Large storehouse in Boston, containing very large supply of parts for Hetherington machines. 
Permanent staff of experienced fitters for all kinds of repairs and resetting work on Hetherington and other machines. 
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) HANGERS 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE Wos LINE 
SONS CO. 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on requust 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S. C. ‘a 


\POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY} 


Card Stripper 


Our Card Stripper is a combination brush and 
air Stripper, designed after careful experimenting 
to meet all requirements. 


The Brush is clothed with special wire designed 
for the purpose and protected to prevent damage 
to the fillet. 


The Condenser, Fan and Motor form a complete 
unit for each installation. The air strips the 
Brush, carries the waste to the Condenser, which 
in turn delivers to bin in clean, well opened con- 
dition. 


Labor is saved by having one man strip the Card 
better and quicker than two men in the old way. 
A small band is all that is required to be carried 
from Card to Card. 


Send for Catalog 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Branch Office, Greenville, S. C. 


C 
BOSTON 


0 A full line of 0: 


SULPHUR COLORS 
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Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 


Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


| Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


co 
CHICAGO 


HAMETZ& 


One-Twenty-Two Hudson Street, New York City, 


jan 


co 
SAN FRANCISCO 


co 
CHARLOTTE 


Good Service 


We make.a wide variety of styles in the different sizes of travelers 


and usually can duplicate almost any traveler from our stock. 


may help you out in any way at any lime, with samples, intorm 
efe.. 


ao not hesitate call Us. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 


A. B. CARTER Gastonia, N. C. 


Lt we 


Providence, R. L. 
615 Third National Bank Bidg. 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 


VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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JUST 


by Chas. E. 


harangue is a harangue 
and inasmuch as the 
modern art of advertis- 
ing consists in telling 
the truth, why not? 


This advertisement 
costs a bunch of money. 
A bunch is a bunch, too. 


There is only one chance on top of 
God’s green earth that I have of get- 
ting the Company’s money back for the 
preparation of this copy and that is to 
ACTUALLY RENDER A VALU- 
_ SERVICE TO SOME READ- 


A wool man said to me the other 
day, “Carps, can’t you hire some fel- 
low to write your advertisements?” 


“Sure!” said I, “What do you do 
about your place to earn the dough 
you pull down?” 


“Oh! I attend to the big things—the 
finance and the directing of things.” 


“T hire men to do that,” said l. “TI 
never know how much we owe, what 


the bank balance is, or even what the 


earnings are until I see these things 
in a report. That’s all child’s play 
compared with talking to our trade in 
space that costs a million dollars per 
=" inch, subjeet to discount from 
ist.” 


Carpenter 


In other words, I consider the mes- 
sages which our Company has for its 
present and prospective trade, are too 
valuable to pass along to a subordinate. 
You have to hire some things done, of 
course, but if the direct representa- 
tions to your trade are not more 
valuable than the things many execu- 
tives prefer to do themselves, I am all 
wrong. 


But all this preaching brings no 
trade. 


The question briefly is this. “Do 
you want to lubricate your textile 
machinery (excepting spindles) at 
half your present cost? Eliminate all 
difficulty from oil stains and reduce 
your fire hazard? If so, I am the boy 
can tell you how.” 


“Undignified!” I hear you say. But 
what do you care about dignity if you 
can obtain the advantages which I 
claim? That white-haired guy with 
the side whiskers and frock coat, who 
sold you that bum oil stock, was full 
of dignity. 


There is one thing about my propo- 
sition; you don’t have to part with a 
cent, until we make good. 


The answer is HOUGHTON’S AB- 
SORBED OILS. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healy Building P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Walnut 4651 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


fo Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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The Cannon 
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Cannon Mills Kannapolis, N. C. 


Cannon Mills, York Plant 
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the largest towel working plant in the world 


One Dozen Cannon Towels are Finished 
Every Second on Butterworth Machinery 


Finish 


Perhaps the following facts and figures will help in acquiring a mental picture which 
will give you an idea of the greatness of the output of the Cannon Mills at Kannapolis, 


The yearly finished products of these mills would fill a freight train 12 miles long, of 
about 1,800 cars, each car carrying 15,000 pounds of towels. 


To supply the material of which these towels are made, the Cannon Company spins 
20 miles of yarn per second—enough to encircle the world 30 times every working day. 
To produce the raw cotton used in spinning this yarn requires the entire crop of 4,000 
fifty-acre farms. 


The yarn, all used in Cannon Towels, would reach 200,000,000 miles or to the sun and 
back. The towels, if sewed end to end, would form a band 75,000 miles in length, or 
enough to belt the earth three times. 


Finally, enough towels bearing the Cannon trade mark are made every year in the 
Cannon Mills and FINISHED ON BUTTERWORTH MACHINERY to supply a towel to 
every man, woman and child in the United States. 


We are glad that Butterworth Machinery has a part in this gigantic production. Proof 
of how well and how efficiently this machinery has performed under all conditions is in 
the fact that as the Cannon Manufacturing Company has grown, more and more But- 
terworth Machines have been added, until today they are being used in producing fifty 
different finishes. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Canadian Representative Providence Office Greenville, 8. C. Office 
Hamilton, Ontario, Can. Turks Head Building Woodside Bldg. 
W. J. Westaway Co. 
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H. & 8. American Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


The Stafford Co. 
The Dana S$. Courtney Co. 
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In no other department of textile manufactur- 
ing has such indefatigable research work been 
done or such remarkable improvements been 
made as in the making of Dyeing and Finishing 
Machinery. 


Have you kept posted on these improvements 
and do you know the huge amounts that are 
being saved by mills which have been alert to 
these improvements and have adopted them? 


Modern Dyeing Machinery, including beam and 
package machines, producing miracles-in level 
dyeing, has revolutionized former mill prac- 
tices. With beam dyeing machinery the dyeing 
of a full beam of warp is accomplished in about 
an hour and a half, at a surprisingly low cost 
per pound for warp dyeing, and with unfailing 
evenness in every pound of yarn—assuring ab- 


solutely level shades throughout every yard of 
finished product. 


With a modern package dyeing equipment, by 
purchasing yarn dyed in packages, a mill mak- 
ing white goods today can be turning out col- 
ored goods tomorrow without tying up a vast 
investment in dyed yarns, as was necessary 
under the old methods. 


For those dyeing raw stock there are improved 
extractors and dryers that are far more effi- 
cient than those built a few years ago. 


Improvements in finishing machinery have‘been 
no less remarkable. Both in point of produc- 
tion, quality of finished goods and economy of 
operation the best finishing machinery today is 
many long strides ahead of the finishing ma- 
chinery of only a few years ago. 


It is the South that has taken the longest strides in textile machinery improve- 


ments—it is the South that is still taking them—and the South that will 
always continue to take them. 


Is your mill modern enough to meet competi- 
tion? Or are you satisfied with the old, slow 


ee 


There will never be a better time than NOW 
to get posted on the two topics which this arti- 


cle stresses, and when you see what advantages 
you are daily overlooking, get busy while pro- 
duction is not being rushed and install the ma- 
chinery that will do better work—do more of 
it—do it for less running costs—and leave you 
wider profit margins. © 


Help Keep The South Leading In Big Scale 
Production Of Quality Textiles — 


Better Equipment Campaign 


This advertisement contributed to by the following firms: 


Saco-l.owell Shops Fletcher Works 
Whitin Machine Works 


Ashworth Bros., 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. Brown-St. Onge C 


o. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. Ss. K. F. Industries 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Charlotte Mfg. Co. The Bahnson Co. 
Howard Gros. Mfg. Co. Link-Beilt Co. 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 


Hopedale Mfg. Co. Parks-Cramer Co. 


Carrier Engineering Corp. Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. H. Ww. Butterworth & Sons Ce. 
The Root Co. Fafnir Bearing Co. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. Franklin Process Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. T. C. Entwistie Ce. 
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Great Strides Indeed 
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The Process Yarm Dyeing 


By a Representative of the Franklin Process Company 


T is not overstating the ease to 

say that the Franklin Process of 
yarn dyeing is one of the most im- 
portant developments in the textile 
industry in the last decade. This 
process has in fact to a considerable 
extent revolutionized manufaetur- 
ing methods in the cotton and wor- 
sted weaving industries where dyed 
yarns are used. Just how it has 
accomplished this result will be ex- 
plained later on in this article. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
Franklin Process is the fact that it 
colors yarn in wound form under 
pressure. Two different methods of 
Winding are used in connection 
with this process. The first wound 
form developed was the Franklin 
package or cheese which is wound 
on a helical spring with a _ knit 
covering. This-spring is similar in 
appearance to ordinary paralle!) 
tube.. The second method of wind- 
ing developed in connection with 
the Franklin Process was the jack- 
spool method. The Franklin jack- 
spool is very similar in appearance 
fo an ordinary worsted jackspool 


shrinkage of the yarn when sub- 
jected to the dyeing solution with 
the result that the dye liquor chan- 
neled out between the packages in- 
stead of entirely passing through 
the yarn. This inevitably resulted 
in uneven dyeing and the defects 
were further aggravated by the 
fact that cheeses were wound on a 
drum winder which produced a 
package with concave rather than 


parallel sides and that was harder 


ut the ends than at the middle. 
furthermore, most of the European 
machines used an open kier with 
the result that trouble was experi- 
enced with oxidization and improp- 
er cireulation of the dye liquor. 
The basic idea of the Franklin 
rrocess originated in Franklin, N. 
il. where a Mr. Daniels was experi- 
menting with the dyeing of raw 
slock In a potary machine Mr. 
Daniels discovered that the harder 
he packed the raw stock the more 
even dyeing he obtained. This 
fret suggested to Mr. Daniels the 
possibility of applying this dis- 
covery to the dyeing of yarn wound 


A—9-in, Frank in Package. 


Franklin Packoge. 
Spring with knit cover. 
Package to rotate in creel. 


except that the barrel consists of a 
hollow perforated tube. 


Package or cheese dyeing was 
first attempted in Europe quite 
some time before it was introduced 
into the United States. Here how- 
ever the results were far from all 
that could be desired. These 
cheeses were placed one on top of 
the other in the dyeing machine 
over a spindle and held in place 
by a cap and serew arrangement. 
The rigid tubes did not allow for 


B—C-tn. Franklin Package. 
D—Franklin 


Helical Spring. E—Franklin 


F—Wocden Skewer to fit in Franklin 


in a uniform mass:—By-—a fortunate 
accident at the same time he hit 
upon the idea of winding this yarn 
on a helical spring with knit cover 
thus forming a parallel tube thru 
which the dye liquer could pene- 
trate. This spring made it possible 
to place one package on top of an- 
other and to compress them so that 

solid column was formed with a 
hollow center and with sufficient 
Clasticity to prevent the dye liquor 
from channeling between the pack- 
ages, The operation of the Franklin 


machine will be more clearly un- 
derstood by reference to the cross 
section of a loaded machine. 


An account of the development 
of the Franklin Process would not 
be complete without giving due 
credit to the Universal’ Winding 
Company, which organization was 
largely responsible for the design 
of a machine which could wind on 
a manufacturing scale a package 


most suitable for the Franklin Pro- 


CeSS. 


A brief consideration of the 
Franklin Process as outlined above 
makes it evident tht this method 
has overcome the objections men- 
tioned in connection with European 
cheese dyeing. In other words the 
Franklin spring makes possible a 
lightly compressed column so that 
the dye liquor has to go thru the 
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Cross Section of Franklin Dyeing Showing Franklin Packages in Place 
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channeling 
packages; the dyeing pro- 

place in a closed kier 
oxidization 1s 


varn instead of 
tween the 
lakes 
so that excessive 
prevented and practially§ perfect 
circulation of the dve foreed both 
ways thru the varn. not drawn or 
sucked. Certain dyeing 
machines attempt to dye by the lat- 
ter method, but this is scientifically 
impossible as it is a law of nature 
that boiling liquid cannot be drawn 
or lifted. The Franklin 
employs highly concentrated 
bath.—less than a gallon of liquor 
to a pound of yarn. This combined 
with the other features already 
mentioned makes possible excep- 
tionally complete penetration of the 
yarn by the dye liquor which in 
turn tends to produce unusually 
solid even, and brilliant shades. 

With the . quality advantages 
which the Franklin Process offers 
there are also certain operating 
economies which are equally im- 
portant. For instance, the Franklin 
occupies about half the 
floor space of older dyeing methods, 
requires about 50 per cent tess 
labor and also makes possible a 
very large reduction in fuel, water 
and chemicals used 

So much for the quality and econ- 
omy features in. connection with 
the actual dyeing operation. The 
advantages of Franklin 
not end here as it effects equally 
important savings in inding costs 


CeSS 


iyvpes of 


Process 


Process 


Process do 


both before ard atter iiveing 
ant enough to warrant the installa- 


tion of a Franklin varn dyeing ma 
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One fact which makes the Frank- 
lin process particularly valuable in 
a cotton weaving mill is that the 
Franklin spring or tube, when fitted 
with a wooden skewer, will rotate 
in a V creel for warping. By using 
this method it 1s for the 
mill to entirely eliminate the waste 
ful beaming operation. fact, 
heaming machines in many modern 
eotton weaving mills are obsolete 
equipment. 

Comparing the various winding 
operations in connection with ehain 
warp dyeing and Franklin 
dyeing, we have the following: 


possible 


proces 


Chain Dyeing. 
{. Winding from bobbin to spool. 


2 Winding from spool to chatn 
warp. 
Chain dyeing 
Winding from chain warp 


beam. 
Franklin Process. 

1 Winding from bobbin to Frank- 
lin package. 

Franklin dyeing. 

* Winding from’ Franklin 
age to beam, 

It is evident from the above thal 
the Franklin process eliminates one 
complete winding operation. Fur- 
thermore warping yarn from a cre e| 
is more economical than beaming 
from a chain warp. 

Suppose that by the Franklin 
process a saving of 5 cents per 
pound is effected in winding costs 
this is entirely within the range of 
possibility) and that a mull 
5.000 pounds of yarn per day. On 
this basis the annual saving in 


pack- 
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Winding Bleached Yarn from Franklin Packages to Braider Tubes 


chine m ® mill using large quanti- 
lies of dyed yarn. 

For mills noc using sufficiently 
large quantities ot jved yarn to 
necessitate the installation of a 
machine there is availabte a job 
dyeing service wihich dyes by ‘he 
Franklin Process. 

Just as warp dyeing in the cotton 
weaving industry supplanted 
dyeing so today the Franklin Pro- 
cess of dyeing has to a large ex- 
tent replaced warp dyeing, because 
it produces equally better 
results at less cost. 


skein 


g£00d or 


winding costs alone would =§ be 
around $70,000. The saving, of 
course, In any given mill would vary 
to a considerable extent with the 
different counts of yarn running. 
but the example cited gives at least 
an idea of the tremendous possibili- 
fies for economies which are opened 
up through the use of the Franklin 
CeSS. 

fhe Franklin process also effects 
simdar savings in connection with 
the dyeing and winding of filling 


yarns. 


Comparing chain warp dyeing and 


Winding yarn from bobbins to Franklin § 
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Springs preparatory to dyeing 


by Franklin Proc CSS 


Franklin dyeing in this 


we have the following: 


process 
Case, 
Chain Dyeing. 
{. Winding from bobbin to spool. 
Winding from spool to chain 
warp. 

3. Chain dyeing. 

i. Winding from 
bobbins. 

Franklin Process Dyeing. 

t. Winding from bobbin to Frank- 
lin package. 

2. Franklin dyeing. 

3. Winding from Franklin 
age to bobbins. 

In the dyeing of worsted yarns 
the jackspool method of Franklin 
dyeing is used more frequently than 
the package method. Judging from 
what has been previously said re- 
garding European cheese dyeing it 
might be supposed that the Frank- 
lin jackspool method would offer 
similar difficulties, due to the fact 
that it employs a rigid perforated 
tube or barrel to conduct the dye 
liquor to the yarn. Franklin jack- 
dyeing, however, differs in 
principle from FEuropean 


chain warp to 


pack- 


spool 


cheese 


\ 


aa 


Franklin Process 


dyeing in that the spools have solid 
flanges on the ends. The yarn is 
wound flush against these flanges 
so that the dye liquor has no op- 
portunity to channel out over the 
ends of the Furthermore 
the Franklin Process Company em- 
ploys a special method of winding 
the dyeing spool which gives a um- 
formly dense mass of yarn, assuring 
uniform penetration of the dye 
liquor. 

While the jackspool method has 
never proved particularly adaptable 
to the dyeing of cotton yarn, it has 
met with a marked success in the 
worsted industry and is undoubt- 


spools. 


ediy much more economical than 
skein dyeing. Reviewing the va- 
rious winding operations in con- 


junction with the two different dye- 
ing methods, we have the follow- 
ing: 
Skein Dyeing. 

it. Winding from bobbins to skeins. 

2. Dyeing of skeins. 

3. Winding from skeins to spools. 

4. Winding from spools to jack- 
spool, 

Continued on Page 34 
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J. EB. Sirrine ® Company, Engineers, 


Greenville, S. C. 


The Last Word in Mill Construction 


N seeking. to make the mill of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee, the last 
word in design and operation, it is not strange that Link-Belt 
Silent Chain was selected for driving most of the machines 
direct from the motors. 


Sliver lap machines, spinning frames, twisters, ribbon lap 
machines, spoolers, combers, and drawing frames, over 500 
machines in all, are individually driven by the highly efficient 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives, which actual figures show, 
are saving the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company $7,974.00 
annually. The first drive which was installed in this mill 
nine years ago is still giving satisfactory service. Not only 
was the quality of the product improved here, but the elimi- 
nation of belt slippage increased the production 5%. (A 
complete report on the cost of operation and savings at this 
mill will be sent on request). 


Flexible as a Belt—Positive as a Gear—More efficient than 
either—is Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive. Send for Price List 
Data Book No. 125. It shows how to figure drives and de- 
termine prices. Address our nearest office. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
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Flexible asa Belt 
Positive as a Gear— 
More Efficient than either. 


1889 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
826 Second Nat’ |Bank Bidg. 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. INDIANAPOLIS, P.O. Box 85 


York- « 2676 Woolworth Bldg. Wilkes-Barre Denver New Orleans 


49 Federa 1St. Huntington, W. a. Robson-Prichard Atlanta- +- « « 34 Marietta St. Ww Sep oly Co.., L td.. 418 8 Peters St. 
Pittsburgh 335 Fifth Ave. Cleveland - - -~329 Rockefeller Bidg Louisville, Ky. - 8321 Starks Bldg. Chariot N 
St.Louis - - - - - - 705 Olive St. Detroit - - 4222 Woodward Ave Birmingham, Ala "720 Brown-Marx Bidg. J. 3. Cotbran, “909 CS om 1 Bank Bidg. 
Buffalo - - 745 Ellicott Square Kansas City, Mo. 'R. 4 05, 1002 Baltimore Ave. New Orleans - §04 Carondelet Bide. Link-Belt Li imited Toronto and Mont res! 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO.:--Chicago, 1700 So. Western Ave.: 
LINK-BELT MEESE & GOTTFRIED CO.:—San Francisco, 19th and Harrison Sts. : 


New York, 2676 Woolworth Bldg.: 
Los Angeles, 400 E. Third 8t.: Seattle, $20 First Ave. 8.: 


Dallas, Texas, 810 Main 8t. 


Portland, Ore.. 67 Front St. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cotton Opening Machinery 


ILLUSTRATED BELOW IS OUR 


NEW MODEL CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 


| 


The superior cleaning qualities of this type of Opener, 
for working medium and low-grade cottons, have been 
recognized by many of the leading cotton manufacturers 
in this country. 


In this machine, the fibre is not subjected to the harsh 
treatment of beating from the Feed Rolls, and a larger 
percentage of foreign matter is removed from the cotton 
than by other methods. 


Installations can be made with one, two or three 
Crightons in a line. 


We build these machines with Spiral Gear, Direct Belt 
or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and List of Users 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Operation of Fletcher Extractors 


By A. C. Neilson Company, 


Foreword. 


T is false economy to continue the 

use of obsolete equipment, when 
modern types would soon repay 
their cost. 

For years, the Valkone Dyeing & 
Finishing Works of Philadelphia 
used Fletcher engine driven extrac- 
tors. At the time of their purchase, 
these machines were considered by 
this firm to be the best on the 
market, and they lived up to ex- 
pectations. 

A few years ago, however, the 
Fletcher Works designed a motor 
driven extractor in which the mo- 
for is placed beneath the _ floor, 
and hence out of the way. Being 
quick to recognize the advantages 
of this type, the Valkone Dyeing & 
Finishing Works purchased two of 
the machines. 

The result has been a 30 per cent 
reduction in the cost of extracting. 
This means a saving of $2,766.96 
annually, which repays the entire 
investment in about fvo years. The 
extracting cost is now only $.799 per 
1,000 pounds. 

The complete record of operating 
costs and savings .is given in the 
following survey: 


$2,766.96 Annual Saving With 
Fletcher Extractors. 
Increase Production 24 Per Cent 
and Cut Repair Bills 83 
Per Cent. 


A statement by Robert Hudson, 
Secretary, Valkone Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing: Works, Philadelphia,  Pa., 
follows: 

We have used Fletcher extractors 
in our job dyeing and finishing 
business for a good many years. 
Our machines must be in good 
working order and capable of con- 
tinuous operation, because a delay 
in extracting goods holds up pro- 
duction all along the line. For this 
reason we have equipped our dye 
house with extractors which we 
consider the most reliable. 

We now have two 60-inch Fletch- 
er motor driven extractors and one 
60-inch engine driven extractor of 
the same make. One of the motor 
driven machines has been in opera- 
tion since June, 1920, and the other 
since about June, 1921. We have 
had the engine driven extractor for 
about six years. Since installing 
the motor driven machines, we have 
discarded three engine driven units. 
The motor driven extractors were 
bought because they are more eco- 
nomical and more satisfactory in 
many ways. 

Attain Full Speed in 30 Seconds. 


Our extractors are in constant 
operation for at least nine hours a 
day, and often more. These ma- 
chines average about 250 pounds of 
goods per batch. They are used for 
extracting flannels, blankets and 
other goods of the kinds received in 
a job dyeing and firfishing house. 
With the motor driven machines 
about four minutes’ running are 
required to dry the goods, and it 
fakes about 30 seconds or less to 
get up full speed. One machine, 


Engineers, Chicago. 


operated by one man, handles an 
average of about 36 batches per day 
of nine hours. This amounts to 
nbout 9,000 pounds of goods. 

The motor driven machines give 
practically no trouble. They are 
simple and sturdy, and there is very 
little vibration. Because of the 
small numbber of moving parts, 
these machines are less apt to wear 
and get out of order. They are very 
reliable and give uninterrupted 
service with a minimum of atten- 
tion. They should easily last 20 or 
25 years. 


Cost Only $.799 Per 1,000 Pounds. 


The operating cost of the Fletch- 
er motor driven extractors Is very 
reasonable. Because of their long 
life, the depreciation charge is 
small. The fixed cost, which in- 
cludes depreciation, average inter- 
est, and repairs and maintenance, 
amounts to only $.76 per working 
day. The total cost of operation, 
including fixed cost, labor and 
power, amounts to $7.19 per day. 
Since each machine handles about 
9,000 pounds per day, the cost per 
1,000 pounds is only $.799, which is 
very reasonabble for this class of 
work. 

These machines are decidedly 
more reliable than the engine 
driven type. The reciprocating en* 
gine requires a comparatively large 
amount of attention. There are 
many more moving parts, and the 
vibration is a decided disadvantage. 
The engine driven extractor is not 
as simple and foolproof as_ the 
motor driven machine. Care is re- 
quired in starting up the engine, 
and more time is required to attain 
full speed. This type takes three 
or four minutes compared with 30 
seconds for the motor driven ex- 
tractors. Because of this differ- 
ence, each of these machines han- 
dies seven more batches per day 
than the engine driven evtractor. 


39 Per Cent Reduction in Cost. 


In spite of the fact that it does 
about 19 per cent less work, the 
engine driven machine costs more 
to operate. Depreciation is over 
twice as much, because of its 
shorter life, and repairs and main- 
tenance are about six times as 
much, averaging $90 per year per 
unit instead of $15. Power is more 
expensive because the small steam 
engine has a high water rate. The 
total daily cost of the engine driven 
extractor is $9.45, which is $2.26 
more than the daily cost of the 
motor driven unit. Since the e¢a- 
pacity is only 7,250 pounds per day, 
instead of 9,000 pounds, the cost per 
1,000 pounds is $1.303. 

The motor driven machine costs 
only $.799 per 1,000 pounds, which 
represents a 39 per cent reduction 
in cost. The saving of $504 per 


1,000 pounds amounts to $4.536 per 


day, or $1,383.48 per year for each 
machine. The annual saving on the 
two machines is $2,766.96, which is a 
46 per cent return on the invest- 
ment. In other words, the Fletcher 
motor driven extractors repay their 
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entire original cost in about two 
years. 

Eliminate Damage to Goods. 

These important savings prove 
that the Fletcher motor driven ex- 
tractors are a very profitable in- 
vestment. Another important ad- 
vantage lies in the fact that the 
motor driven extractors never dam- 
age the goods. The engine driven 
machines acecasionally splattered oil 
on the goods, which caused us the 
expense of refinishing the work, or 
necessitated using the goods as sec- 
onds. The motor driven machines 
have eliminated this expense en- 
tirely. The Fletcher Works have 
given very good service in connec- 
tion with their machines. 
Cost of Operation, 60 £Filetcher 

Motor Driven Extractor. 

Depreciation—$3,025 +25 


years life $121.00 
*Average interest al 6%- 
26 « $3,025.00 « .06 
94.38 
26 
Maintenance and repairs 15.00 


$930.38 
$230.38 


Fixed cost per year 
Fixed cost per year 
Fixed cost per day—$230.38+ 


305 days 
Power, per day | 1.03 


Labor, per day 2.40 
Total cost per day $ 7.19 
Lbs. of goods extracted 
weight after whirling)— 

36 batches x 250 lbs. 9,000 Ibs. 
Cost per 1,000 Ibs.—$7.19x9_.$ .799 
Cost of Operation, 60 Fletcher 
Engine Driven Extractor. 

Depreciation—$2,;550.00 10 


years life $255.00 
“Average interest at 6% 

11 « $2,.550.00% .06 

84.15 
2 
Maintenance and repairs 90.00 


Fixed cost, per year $429.15 


Fixed cost, per day—$429.15~+ 


305 days S$ 1.41 
Power, per day 2.64 
Labor, per day 5.40 


Total cost per day $ 9.45 
Lbs. of goods extracted 

weight after whirling 

29 batches « 250 Ibs. 7,250 Ibs. 
Cost per 1,000 Ibs. $9.25— 7.25 $ 1.303 


Savings Effected By 60 Fletcher 


Motor Driven Extractor. 
Cost per 1,000 lbs.—engine 


driven extractor $1.303 
Cost per 1,000 lbs.—Motor 

driven extractor 799 

Net saving per 1,000 lbs... $ 504 


Net saving, per day—one ma- 
chine—$.504x9 . $ 4536 

Net saving, per year—one 
machine—$4.536 x 305 

Net annual saving on two 


1,383.48 


extractors 2 766.96 
Net annual return on the 

investment 46% 
Per cent reduction in cost 39% 


Two years ago, the Victor Dye 
Works of Philadelphia decided to 
replace their obsolete engine driven 
extractors with the modern turbine 
driven type, in spite of the fact 
that the former had a book value 
of $1,160. 

The Fletcher turbine machines 
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do the work in one and three-quar- 
ters hours less per day, thus sav- 
ing $1,092 a year in the wages of 
three men who operate the extrac- 
tors and the varn dryer. The sav- 
ing im steam consumption of the 
dryer amounts to $1,478.75 a year. 
The turbine type also saves $566 a 
year in repair parts and labor. The 
fotal annual saving of $3,136.75 rep- 
resents a 53 per cent return on the 
investment, and repays the book 
value of the old extractors in less 
than four and one-half months. 

In the following survey, Matthew 
Vclihenny, boss dyer of the Victor 
love Works, tells how these savings 
have been effected, and gives de- 
fniled operating costs and data to 
prove that it pays to replace en- 
gine drives with turbines for ex- 
tractor work. 

Replacement of Old Engine Driven 
Machines With Turbine Type. 
Matthew MelIlhenny, Boss Dyer, 

Victor Dye Works, Philadelphia, 

Pa., made the following statement 

relative to Fletcher machines: 

By replacing three engine driven 
extractors with Fletcher turbine 
driven machines, we have effected 
Savings in labor, repairs and steam 
folalling $3,136.75. This repays the 
value of our old extractors in less 
than four and one-half months. The 
new machines have not lost a min- 
ute or cost a cent for repairs. The 
replacement of our engine driven 
extractors was one of the _ best 
moves we ever made. 

In this dyehouse we are handling 
rug and carpet yarns. After dyeing 
and washing, the skeins are trucked 
fo our three forty-two-inch Fletch- 
er turbine driven extractors, which 
we bought about two years ago. 
These extractors whirl fifteen thou- 
sand pounds of yarn (weight after 
whirling) each day, working only 
eight and one-half hours. This is 
done five days per week. 

Turns Out 125-Pound Batch in Five 

Minutes. 

The turbine is started by the 
mere opening of a globe valve, and 
it gets up to its full speed of 800 
R.P.M. in one minute, forty-five 
seconds. Five minutes after opening 
the valve, the batch is finished, the 
steam shut off, and the brake ap- 
plied. This brake is very effective, 
stopping the extractor in fifty sec- 


nds. Sinee each batch weighs one 


hundred twenty-five pounds, and 
each extractor turns out five thou- 
sand pounds per day, there are 
forty batches per day per machine. 
This is only about twelve and three- 
quarters minutes per batch, which 
is a very excellent showing. 

The operating cost of these ex- 
tractors is very low. They will 
easily last twenty-five years, mak- 
ing the depreciation only $79.24 per 
year per machine. Repairs, main- 
lenance and basket renewals do not 
exceed $75 per year. We have spent 
nothing to date, but are allowing 
$75 per year for each machine to 
cover basket renewals and minor 
repair items. 

Costs Only 64 Cents Per Thousand 
Pounds. 

The exhaust steam is used in the 
dryer and for heating water in the 
dyehouse. We are, therefore, 

‘Continued on Page 14) 


Nouthern Railway System 


Announces 
Greatly Reduced Round Trip 


Fares for Summer Season, 1924 


Summer Excursion Fares 


to Mountain and Seashore Resorts on sale daily 
May 15-Sept. 30. Final limit Oct. 31. 


Sunday Excursion Fares 


From Salisbury, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
Goldsboro, Danville and intermediate stations .to 
Norfolk, Morehead City and Wilmington 
(Wrightsville Beach). Tickets on sale Saturday 
night and Sunday, limit Sunday night, season May 
31-August 30, 1924. 


Week-End Fares 


To Western North Carolina Mountain Resorts and 
Seashore resorts of Eastern North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. Limit fol- 


lowing Tuesday. Season May 16 to August 30, 
1924. 


Special Excursion Fares 


to Atlantic City and Niagara Falls on special | 
dates during June, July and August. 


We Recommend the Beautiful Mountains 
of Western North Carolina 


Out Door Sports Recreation Restful 


Wonderful Boys’ and Girls’ Camps are Located in 
Western North Carolina Mountains 
Round Trip Fares for Special Occasions 
Descriptive Literature Furnished on Application 
For further detailed information call on any 
Southern Railway Ticket Agent 


CITY TICKET OFFICES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
237 W. Trade Street 112 E. Market Street 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
256 N. Main Street 326-27 Fayetteville Street 


R. H. GRAHAM 


Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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TRACTION 


€ 


Lapew Leather Belting is 
remarkable for its traction 
properties—the ease with 


which it pulls its load. 


This is because the leather 
in Ladew belts is tanned and 
eurried by special processes 
that preserve all the gripping 
qualities. Ladew belts cling 
closely to the pulley, form- 
ing a greater arc of contact. 
Slippage is reduced. Power 
is delivered with the least 
waste. 

The processes that give 
Ladew belts their unusual 
grip also give them mighty 
strength. Their rugged 
leather resists wear. They 
are built right—based on the 
experience gained by making 
good belts since 1835. Their 
faithful performance cuts 
belting costs. You will be 
pleased with the service they 
will render in your plant. 


LA DEW ~. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Atlanta, Ga. Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
Uleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Hl. 


Newark, N. J. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Advantages of Better Mill Equipment 


Articles Submitted in Prize Competition On 
This Subject 


Number Twenty-seven 

Equipment goes a long way as-to 
the success of Southern cotton 
manufacturers, especially when 
competition is as great as if is al 
present or at any other time. 

I will endeavor to outline a mill 
for manufacturing 20's to 40's hos- 
iery yarn. The first thing we need 
is buildings for mill and opening 
room, with good light and large 
enough for the amount of machin- 
ery installed. I know of lots of 
plants handicapped for lack of room 
for opening, storage, supplies, etc., 
and had light. 

The opening room ought to be 
large enough to truck in 48 hours’ 
supply of cotton at one time, and 
take off bagging and ties. By doing 
this the cotton loosens up, and 1s 
much easier cleaned. In opening 
room I think best results can be 
obtained by running two vertical 
openers in tandem, or one vertical 
and one Murray opener in tandem 
and deliver cotton direct from con- 
denser to automatic feeder. 

When trucking in the 48 hours 
supply, we should be very careful 
not to get it all from one lot or 
shipment one time, and from an- 
other the next time. For cotton 
from different communities wil] not 
run alike in most cases. We should 
use a few bales from each com- 
munity at a time. 

Waste reworking machine should 
be connected with opener. By using 
two openers we, are able to get the 
cotton much cleaner than we could 
with one. Also delivers it to auto- 
matic feeder in smaller pieces, 
which means much to the evenness 
of the lap. 

With two openers, two processes 
of picking is sufficient, with grid 
bars and beaters properly set to suit 
the staple being used. Use three- 
blade beater in breaker and Kirsch- 
ner beater in finisher picker. All 
beaters, fans and apron bearings 
should be equipped with ball bear- 
ings, and also with cutout slide 
guard under evener belt shipper 
and install a ball bearing instead. 
This enables evener to work easier, 
therefore we get evener work. 

With machines equipped and 
lined up as stated above, we get the 
cotton to the card with only one 
beating with blade beater, and I 
believe cleaner and with less broken 
fibres than would have if had 
beaten it more. I find by experi- 
ence that I have less fly from cards 
by not using but one blade beater 
in picker room, which proves be- 
yond a doubt that the fibres are 
damaged to a certain extent. by 
using too many blade _ beaters. 
Three blade beaters making 900 
R.P.M. is a very good speed for 4,000 


‘pounds for 10 hours. Would run 


Kirschner beaters 900 R.P.M.. for 
29250 pounds for 10 hours. Would 
finish a 12% ounce lap. All pickers 
should be driven. with individual 
motor. 

Too much care cannot be exer- 


cised in buying and keeping up 
cards. There is quite a bit of dif- 
ference in the settings you can get 
on different makes of ecards. Of 
course, the ones you could get best 
settings on would be the ones to 
buy regardless of cost, for the set- 
tings are what count most in the 
carding. 

However, any make must be kept 
sharp if you expect satisfactory 
carding. Seventy to 75 pounds per 
i0 hours is fair production making 
20s to 40s yarn. Cook’s vacuum 
stripper is a good investment for 
any mill having as many as thirty 
cards. Since we have had one in- 
stalled, I have cut production gear 
one tooth. And any practical man 
knows what that means to the qual- 
ity of his yarn. I am getting off 
just as many pounds with one tooth 
cut as did with larger gear when 
using hand stripping roll. 

Drawings. 

Since I do not have but two 
process picking, will use two proc- 
ess drawing. With front roll speed 
not to exceed 225 R.P.M. And see 
that all weights are down on rolls 
at all times: Some makes of draw- 
ing are bad for weights getting off 
rolls. Any one using drawings sub- 
ject to this evil, I would suggest 
modern drawings to help the qual- 
ity of his yarn. Drawing draft 
should not exceed 6.00 inches under 
any condition. 

For slubbing and roving I would 
want modern machines. Would 
equip all slubbing and roving ma- 
chinery with ball bearing top rolls, 
Whitney chain bobbin drive and a 
good endless cone belt. On slubbers 
I would draft from 3.50 to 3.75. In- 
termediate draft, 4.75 to 5.00. Fine 
freme: I would draft 5.75 to 6.00. 
Would use four frame drive in 
preference to shafting and pulleys, 
to eliminate so much overhead 
cleaning. 

For spinning would want modern 
machine, 3%-inch gauge without 
separator, tape driven, metallic 
thread boards for 20's to 40's 1%- 
inch ring, 7-inch traverse, individ- 


ual drive; on account of overhead | 


cleaning. Spinning draft should not 
exceed 10 inches. I would suggest 
running your front roll at a little 
lower speed with all ends up than 
higher speed with from two to six 
ends down ata time. You will have 
just as ‘much production with the 
low roll speed at the end of two 
weeks, with much better quality on 
account of slubs in yarn caused 
from so many pieces. The low roll 
speed will be cheaper because most 
spinning is done or should be done 
by the hank, and at the high roll 
speed you have more hanks to pay 
for, and fewer pounds of yarn, and 
much poorer in quality. 

For winding, would use latest 
model cone winders equipped with 
the best slub guides that can be 
found. What I mean by the best is 
the one that can be set most accu- 
rate. Would select the best bobbins 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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E are going to take this oppor- 

tunity to tell the South aboul 
Butterworth installation to say just 
a few words to the South, not so 
much about machinery as the tex- 
tile finishing itself. Perhaps two 
instances of finishing of which we 
will tell about will encourage some 
mills to go ahead on new finishes, 
or at least influence some thought 
on new kinds of finishings. 


This article, of course, would not 
be complete unless we mentioned a 
few of the Southern plants in which 
Butterworth dyeing and finishing 
machines have been installed. These 
include the Union ‘Bleachery at 
Greenville, where all kinds of col- 
ored goods are finished; the South- 
ern Bleachery at Taylors, near 
Greenville, specializing in dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing of colored 
goods; the Pacific Mills at Lyman, 
near Spartanburg, bleaching and 
finishing of white cotton. fabrics; 
the Gregg Dyeing Company, Gran- 
iteville, S. C€., possibly its largest 
plant devoted to kahki making and 
dyeing in the South; the Lrene Mills 
at Gaffney, S. C., bleaching and fin- 
ishing of cotton damask; the Can- 
non Mills at Kannapolis, largest 
makers of towels in the world; the 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Ware Shoals, 8. C., makers 
and finishers of bag cloth; the 
North Carolina Finishing Company 
at Salisbury, N. C.; Proximity Man- 
ufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. 
C.. largest makers of work cloth 
fabrics in the world; Revolution 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C., and the 
Riverside and Dan River Mills, at 
Danville, Va. 

This in itself is rather an impreés- 
sive list. However, the plants. are 
only those that have in them such 
Butterworth machines as pertain to 
this special dyeing and _ finishing 
issue of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


A list of all the Southern mills 
using Butterworth machines would 
actually look like a textile directory 
of the South. This is really a fact, 
and one of these days we will be 


glad to print this list, of which we 


are very proud. 


Now, let us tell you about the 
instances of finishing to which we 
referred in first paragraph of this 
article. Both are given here with- 
out reflection on the ability or the 
foresight of the persons concerned. 
They made and finished cloth as 
they had been doing for many 
years. This cloth had sold well, 
and the plants had grown. What 
more could be expected? However, 
we are close enough to finishing to 
know every process and machine, 
its capabilities and limitations. We 
are also far enough outside and 
away from the finishing itself to be 
able to maintain a perspective on 
consumers desires and needs. We 
hear of new finishes, as well as help 
to develop them. In many cases we 
develop them in their entirety. In 
this way we are surely in a position 
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To Sell Goods Try New Finishes 


By a Representative of H. W. Butterworth & Sons Company. 


lo be of valuable service to any one 
interested in the making and finish- 
ing of fabric. 

The first instance of finishing 
about which we spoke oecurred 
when one of our representatives on 
a trip throughout the country was 
shown a cloth room by the plant 
owner. “I have two million yards 
of gingham in that place,” he said. 
“I don't like to store up so much 
but I want to keep my plant run- 
ning and hold the organization in- 
tact.” 

We asked him if he didn't think 
he was making a mistake in giving 
so much of the gingham the same 
standard finish make something 
new, we suggested. and offered to 
help him find a finish that would 
help to sell his goods. “This means 
new machinery,’ he said, “and I 
don't care about putting any money 
for new machines when I have my 
place pretty well filled with ma- 
chines that are good for many 
vears. It is true, that some of 
these new finishes require new ma- 
chines, but realize it is often the 
finish that influences the purchase 
of any kind of fabric. This. surely 
justifies the purchase of new ma- 
chines. 

This mill man thanked us for our 
aivice, and finally said that he 
thought he would continue to give 
his gingham the same finish which 
he had been using for the past fif- 
teen years. We again urged him to 
adopt another finish. We had a 
very definite finish in mind, one 
which we knew it was possible to 
obtain. This was several months 
ago. 

Kecently the same man came to 
us and said: “I am loaded up with 
ginghams, and now comes along this 
Anderson gingham—what machines 
do I need to give me the finish to 
compete with the Anderson?” At 
this time pongee was selling for 65 
cents a yard, and Anderson gingham 
$1.25 per yard. Now, this Anderson 
finish is exactly the finish we had 
In mind when we urged this man- 
ufacturer tO make up ginghams 
with a new finish at least six 
months before. Of course, we have 
been able to help him very mate- 
rially in his problem. 


The second instance was when a 
manufacturer brought us a piece of 
cloth. It had a wonderful “hand.” 
“Where can I get a machine to give 
me that finish it will sell goods?” 
he said. We had practically equip- 
ped this plant and knew every piece 
of machine in it. We told this man 
that he didn’t need new machines, 
and that the finish could be had on 
his present machines—the process 
only required changing. Up until 
this time this manufacturer's goods 
had hardly been moving for at least 
six months. 


We showed him how to acquire 
the finish he desired and today his 
machines can hardly turn out cloth 
fast enough to supply the demand 
which they have created. 
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LINVILLE, N. C. 


Golfing 


An 18-hole course in splendid con- 
dition. Write for schedule of golf 


events. 


Fishing 


Trout fishing is fine and good 


eatches are being made. 


For Reservation or Information 


Address: 


E. G. Fitzgerald 


Manager 


Linville, N. C. 


Eseeloa Inn ::- 
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Are your mill receptacles 
smooth insider 


It will pay you to look into your receptacle 
equipment during this slack period 


OME mills overlook the importance, of smooth 

receptacles. Rough spots and projections catch 
and break the delicate fibres of the sliver. Splinters 
tear hands and clothes of workers. 


Diamond Fibre Mill Receptacles are flawlessly 
smooth—and they stay smooth. Wear does not 
affect the glossy hardness of the surface. These 
receptacles cut down maintenance cost. 


These receptacles are made of Diamond Fibre—a 
dense, tough, durable material. It does not crack, 
splinter, or corrode. 


There is a type of Diamond Fibre Mill receptacle 
made to suit every need in textile mills. You can 
get doffing’ trays, mill baskets, trucks, roving cans, 
boxes, etc., in all standard sizes. 


For those whose needs require special sizes, we 
can build to specifications. 


Write for our new booklet, 
“Diamond Fibre Receptacles.” It 
will give you full information on 
this line with specifications. 


We manufacture a large line 
of Diamond Fibre Textile Spe- 
clalties, including such items as: 
spool heads, loom picks, swift 
braces, thrust washers, spindle 
guards, shuttles, flier discs, lac- 
ing combs, ete. 


Diamond Fibre 
Tapered Mill 
Baskets 


Diamond Fibre 
Steel Clad Truck 
Diamond Fibre ee 
Doffing Car 


| Diamond Fibre 
i = Barrel With Cover 


State Fibre Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Canada—London, England 


Bridgeport, Pa.; 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Operation of Fletcher 
Extractors 


fontinued from Page 11 


charging to the extractor only $.042 
per thousand pounds, to cover the 
percentage of heat removed by the 
furbine. Adding average interest, 
oil, and one-third the labor of the 
man who operates, loads and un- 
loads the three extractors, we have 
a total annual cost per extractor of 
only $826.16, or $3.18 per day. This 
is $636 per thousand pounds of 
yarn, which is very reasonable. 
Previous to purchasing these ex- 
tractors, we operated three engine 
driven extractors with cone trans- 
missions. Although we scrapped 
these machines about twoevyears ago 
to install the turbine driven 
we have already been repaid five 
times over by the savings effected. 
One of the advantages of the tur- 
bine machine is its quicker 
and stop. It gets up to speed in 
one minute, forty-five seconds, as 
compared with four or five minutes 
for the engine driven’ machine. 
Starting the engine required open- 
ing the valve a little at a time, and 
after full was attained, the 


ones, 


speed 


drips had to be closed. The tur- 
hine extractor also stops much 
more quickly when the brake is 
applied, 

Does Work in 17 Per Cent Less 

Time. 

The drive is positive and the 

speed is always maintained at the 


correct point by the governor. With 
the engine driven machine, the fric- 
Lion cones were so slippery on damp 
days that it was impossible to drive 
the extractors at rated speed. Their 
limited power also rendered it diffi- 
cult to maintain the desired speed. 
As a result of these factors and the 
slower starting and stopping, it took 
longer to turn out the work. The 
volume we now do in eight and one- 
half hours formerly took an average 
of ten and one-quarter hours, so we 
are Saving one and three-quarters 
hours of operating labor per day, 
which amounts to $364 a year. 

We also find that the increased 
speed of the furbine extractors re- 
sults in dryer yarn... We are able 
to dry the same quantity .of yarn 
in the same dryer in eight and one- 
half instead of tne and one-quarter 
hours. Since the dryer uses $3.25 
worth of steam per hour, the an- 
nual saving is $1,478.75 on this: item. 
The saving of one and three-quar- 
ters hours per day for the two men 
who load and unload the dryer adds 
another annual saving of $728. 


Lower Repairs and Greater Depend- 
ability. 


Another important advantage of 
the turbine type is its greater de- 
pendability and lower repair 
The engine drives were constantly 
eiving trouble, due to the large 
number of moving parts. One of 
our mechanics spent four to six 


cost. 


hours every Saturday morning 
overhauling them, tightening loose 
parts, renewing piston rings and 


packing, babbiting bearings, etc. It 
was also a common occur. ice for 
the engines to cause trouble during 
the week, right in the midst of our 
production. It is impossible to cal- 


start 


we have not 
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culate the loss in such instances due 
to delays in the entire chain of 
production, but obviously it was a 
matter. This also caused 
frequent overtime work. The con- 
struction of the turbine machine, on 
the other hand, is very simple. The 
actual saving in repair labor is five 
hundred twenty hours per year, or 
$416. The saving In repair parts is 
another item, which totals at least 
$150 a year. 


SeCTIOUS 


The brake on the old machine was 
on the rim of the basket, and if 


often caught threads of yarn and 
broke the skein. The new brake 
has eliminated this trouble. The 


new machines have also made the 
room far more quiet. With three 
of the engine driven extractors run- 
ning, the noise was almost deafen- 
ing. 

Save $3,136.75 Per Year. 


Summing up the savings, we find 
that the new turbine driven extrac- 
lors are saving $3,136.75 a year over 
the engine driven units. This is a 
o3 per cent return on our invest- 
ment. In other words, the new type 
pays for itself every two years. 

It is also interesting to note that, 
although our old extractors had a 
book value of $1,160, it was a wise 
move to scrap them, for the savings 


‘repaid this amount in less than four 


and one-half months. With the 
Fletcher turbine driven type on the 
market, it is certainly poor economy 
to continue operating engine driven 
extractors. 

The dependability of the Fletcher 
turbine driven extractors has been 
excellent. In the past one and one- 
half years, our mechanic has not 
even touched these machines, and 
spent one cent for 
repairs, nor lost one minute because 
of mechanical troubles. The treat- 
ment received from the manufac- 
turers has been very satisfactory in 
every way. 

Cost of Operation—42” Fletcher 

Turbine Extractor. 
Depreciation—$1,981.00+-25 

vears life $ 79.24 
"Average interest at 6%— 

26 $1,981.00 x .06 


61.81 
25 z 
Repairs, maintenance and 
basket renewals 75.00 
Oil, 13 gallons, at $.60 , 7.80 
Steam (crediting turbine with 
heat in exhaust steam 12.98 


Labor—8™ hrs. per day x 260 
$.80x« 1-3 089.33 


Total operating cost per 


year $826.16 
Cost per day—$826.16 + 260 
days 3.18 
Cost per 1,000 Ibs. of yarn 
$826.16 — 1.300 636 


Savings Over Engine Driven 
Extractors. 

Saving in labor loading, un- 
loading, and operating ex- 
tractors, hours per 
dayx260 daysx$.80 per 


hour 364.00 
Saving in labor loading and 

unloading dryer, 1.75 hours 

per dayx260 daysx$.80 

per hourx two men 728.00 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Bulletin of Yarn 
Spinners’ 
Association 


The bulletin of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association this week 
says: 

“Recent advices from yarn cen- 
fers report that dealers have made 
“# material cut in yarn rates occa- 
sioned, they say, by weakness in the 
raw market. There is no reason to 
expect that spinners’ prices will be 
influenced downward by a break in 
ihe cotton price unless it be that 
the break in cotton reaches the 
point where spot cotton can be pur- 
chased at 20 cents or less, then and 
not until then will the spinner be 
justified in shading prices. 


“One of the leading dry goods pa- 
pers reports that dealers do not 
believe there is likelihood of short 
selling even though present cotton 
prices are likely to react to a lower 
level. From a standpoint of actual 
values the speculator is taking a 
long chance if he sells the market 
short at present prices: however. 
from a speculative standpoint the 
situation presents attractive possi- 
bilities. 

“Predictions for a large cotton 
crop and the possibility of lower 
prices for cotton presents the op- 
portunity of forcing yarn prices be- 
low present levels, especially with 
so little active demand prevalent in 
the market. Doubtless every effort 
will be made to force yarn prices 
to react sympathetically with cot- 
ton. Such an effort should be vig- 
orously opposed by every spinner 
until yarn values reach replacement 
cost. 

“Yarn prices as compared with 
price for cotton are entirely too low, 
and have been for the past several! 
years. The net spread between the 
coton cost plus waste and the yarn 
quotations less commissions and 
freight do not show actual.cost of 
manufacture. 


August, 1923 
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Consumption of July 


Washington, Aug. 14.—Cotton con- 
sumed during July totalled 346,671 
hales of lint and 40,884 linters, com- 
pared with 350,277 of lint and 39,563 
of linters in June this vear and 
162.654 of lint and 45.933 of linters in 
July last year, the Census Bureau 
announced today. 


Cotton on hand July 31 was held 
as follows: 


In consuming establishments 719,- 
827 bales of lint and 100,640 of lint- 
ers compared with 950,625 of lint 
and 110,778 of linters on June 30 this 
year, and 1,093,618 of lint and 127,139 
of linters on July 31 last year. 


In public storage and at com- 
presses 673,934 bales of lint and 57,- 
796 of linters, compared with 882,204 
of lint and 69,742 of linters on June 
30 this year and 938,908 of lint and 
36,000 of linters on July 31 last year. 


Imports during July totalled 6,597 
bales, compared with 13,641 in June 
this vear and 6,356 in July last year. 

Exports during July totalled 211,- 
533 bales, including 8,906 bales of 
linters, compared with 230,979, in- 
cluding 13,381 of linters.in June this 
vear and 171,489, including 3,661 of 
linters in July last year. 

Cotton spindles active during July 
numbered 28,710,359, of which 15,- 
382,664 were in cotton growing 
States, compared with 29,216,486, af 
which 415.582.7238 were cotton 
growing States in June this year; 
and 34,243,617, of which 15,872,395 
were in cotton growing States in 


July last year. 


Statistics for cotton growing 


- States include: 


Cotton consumed during July, 
241,069 bales, compared with 247, 
in June this year and 303,262 in Ju 
last year. 

Cotton on hand in consuming es- 
tablishments on July 31 was 339,439 
bales, compared with 490,867 on 
June 30 this year and 532,076 on July 


31 last year. 


Spot Cotton 25.15 20s 2-ply Warps .42c Spread 8.60 


November, 1923 58e 8.50 
August, 1924 2 46€ 3 8.20 


“Under most favorable manufac- 
turing conditions 20s 2-ply warps 
cost is 12 cents per pound net, in- 
cluding depreciation, interest and 
profit. It is hardly reasonable to 
expect that even if cotton swings 
materially lower that any material 
softening in yarn price can take 
place until the spread between cot- 
ion and yarn values shows at least 
the cost of manufacture. 


“The spinner’s attitude of curtail- 
ing production and declining busi- 
ness at less than replacement value 
will stabilize the market and en- 
courage business. Buyers, we be- 
lieve, are holding off awaiting as- 
sured stabilization of prices, and 
once they realize that the yarn 
prices are not influenced by the 
erratic fluctuation of the cotton 
market they will feel more confi- 
dence in the future situation.” 


Cotton in public storage and at 
compresses 526,671 bales, compared 
with 749,269 on June 30 this year 
and 753,283 on July 31 last year. 


James Morris Drowned. 


James Morris, assistant purchas- 
ing agent of the Proximity Manu- 
facturing Compan¥; was drowned 
while in bathing at Wrightsville 
Beach, N. C., last Friday. 

He was 22 years old and had been 
with the Proximity Manufacturing 
Company for some time. Prior to 
his employment at Proximity he 
was connected with the New York 
offices. #*the Cannon Mills. 

Mr. M@rris was the only child of 
Mr. and Mrs. 5S. 5. Morris, of Greens- 
boro, both ef whom survive him. 


BAHNSON— 


The Unmatchable System 
of Humidification 


To secure the highest efficiency in a humidifying 
system, it is necessary to have a humidifier that 
will not only put water into the air, but thoroughly 
mix the water with the dry air, then distribute 


the moisture into every portion of the room. 


The large volume of air moved by Bahnson Hu- 
midifier fans insures even distribution of moisture 
throughout the room. 


The Automatic Control on each Bahnson Humidi- 
fier graduates the feed of water to the humidifier 
in accordance with the conditions of the air 
around it. 


These are special Bahnson features, and are found 
only in the BAHNSON HUMIDIFIER. 


May we send you complete information on the 
BAHNSON SYSTEM of humidification? 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 


| 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 

joopers into the 

two- thread 
loopers. 


Protection Fenve 


the Fence with the super - heavy zinc coat. 


Page Fence gives durable, positive, economical production. The 
interlocked fabric has a super-heavy zine coat. five times as 
thick as ordinary galvanizing, applied after weaving That 
means rust-resistance-~—long life—lew cost per year 

Many of the South's greatest cotton mills are Page-Protected— 
have written us of their complete satisfaction Whv not add 
the benefit of a real fence to your plant? ‘Phone or write now 
for estimates and prices 


Flint Mfg Co., Gastonia, N. C., protected 


by Page rence. erected by General 
Equipment Co 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. 


~ 
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Cotton Crop of the United States for 
1924-1924 


By Henry G. Hester, Secretary New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


The commercial crop of the United States for the year ending July 31, 
j24 amounted to 11.290,397 hales, showing an increase over the crop of 
1999_93 of 7.591 bales and a decrease under the crop of 1921-22 of 362,736. 

The increase in the deliveries from Texas was offset by a marked 
falling off in the aggregate for the “Other Gulf” States and a lesser de- 
crease in the Atlantic States. 

The figures in round numbers are: Texas over last year, 965,000; 
Other Gulf States (embracing Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
klahoma, Missouri, California, Arizona, Kansas and New Mexico under 
last year, 742,000: the group of Atlantic States (including Alabama, North 
Carolina. South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky and Virginia) under 
lust year, 216,000 bales. 


-_ 


These comparisons, it must be remembered, refer to the commercial 
crop and not to growth. In other words, they indicate the supply mar- 
keted. In fact, the growth of the year, as indicated in table below, was 
‘9.985.000 bales: whereas the amount marketed wWas 305,000 greater. 

Referring to tabular statement of the range of values per bale by 
months, the average for the season has been higher than in any year since 
149-20. The start in August was at the lowest and the market continued 
to advance until December, the peak month, which indicated an improve- 
ment of $40 per bale. Unfortunately for domestic manufacturing inter- 
ests, the price for goods did not follow the advance .in raw material, and 
with partial cessation of the demand values sagged until the July average 
registered a loss of $20 per bale—half of the previous improvement. April 
und May witnessed a partial recovery, due to the fact that foreign spin- 
ners, reaping the advantage of cheaper cotton, entered the market freely. 
In fact, the situation abroad, though not satisfactory, has shown a distinet 
improvement. Great Britain took from us nearly 450,000 bales more than 
last year and we exported to Germany m round figures 1,300,000 bales 
against 934,000 last year. Altogether, despite high prices, which show a 
gain in the average for the year of $30.57 per bale, our exports to foreign 
countries have increased more than 954,000 bales. Fifty-one and four- 
tenths per cent of our commercial crop, an equivalent of nearly fifty-three 
per cent of our year’s growth, has gone to feed foreign spindles. 

The average commercial value per bale of lint cotton was $158.89. 
wgainst $128.32 last year, $90.38 the year before last and $82.67 in 1920-21. 

Nearly 50 per cent of this year’s crop was marketed at the highest 
prices of the season, when the monthly averages per bale ranged between 
$162.30 and $176.75. 

The total value of the crop compares with the previous six years as 
follows: 


Bales. Values. 
1923-24 {1.290.397 $1,.658,.243.040 
1922-23 11.282.806 1.388.606, 882 
1921-22? 11.653.133 1,053,181,.372 
1920-21 11,377,316 940,537 .360 
1919-20 12,443,180 2. 172,324,368 
1918-19 11,639,653 1,710.7 15,068 
1917-18 {1.906.973 1,667,788,939 


These values, which embrace the commercial crop, are for cotton only 
and do not include the value of the seed. Thus. the value of the crop for 
the past year, as stated, is $1,658,243,040; if the value of the seed be added. 
we should have a total of $1.895.143.040. -Last year, the total, including 
seed, was $1,574,299,839, and the year before it was $1,173,833.582. 


Actual Growth 


for the season of 1923-24 was approximately as follows (in thousands of 
bales): 


Commercial crop of 1923-24 Ait 11,290 
Less old cotton from crop of 1922-23 947 
Minus burnt in interior this year 19 

928 

| | 10,362 

Plus cotton of this year’s growth carried over in interior "623 

Actual growth 1923-24 10,985 


“Does not include 27,000 ginned prior to August 1 from crop of 1924-25. 
In the foregoing calculations the amount carried over in the interior 
of the cotton belt is dealt with, but in view of the importance of the 
“carry-over” as a whole the following details are appended: 
Carry-Over July 31. 
‘In Thousands of Bales 


This Year. Last Year. 


Southern mill stocks 306 534 
Counted interior towns 177 239 
Uncounted towns and plantations "167 "184 

Total held in cotton belt 650 947 
LU. S. Port Stocks 223 184 
Northern mill stocks 355 449 
kuropean mill stocks 565 520 
European port stocks 526 423 

Total carry-over July 31 2573 


« 
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Lint cotton carried over... 2.396 
Linters carried over 230 177 
2 319 2.573 


"Exclusive of cotton owned and counted in Southern mill stocks. 
The Story of American Mills 


is most unsatisfactory. The market for goods has not kept pace with the 
advance in prices of the raw material, and for the most part mills have 
been unable to dispose of their output on a profitable basis. For a time 
the slack demand amounted to almost a buyers’ strike. To put it an the 
words of a leading spinner, “the mills have gone through a year in which 
if was a seller’s market for cotton and a buyer's market for cotton goods.” 

While North and South suffered keenly, the depression was greatest! 
ir the North. From month to month with one or two exteptions the 
number of working spindles has continued to decrease until by the close 
of June more than seven million spindles, or say 34 per cent of the total 
in place in the North, were inactive, and a million and a half, or say 9 
per cent of the South's total, were not working. 

Much discussion has ensued concerning the underlying conditions 
affecting the domestic industry. High prices for cotton and slack demand 
for goods at unprofitable values undoubtedly were the chief causes of the 
depression, but the question has arisen as to whether the industry is not 
undergoing a process of reconstruction incident to the aftermath of the 
World War. 

As between the North and South, Northern manufacturers are in no 
better condition to compete with the Southern mills than they have been 
iu the recent past. The unsatisfactory labor situation there is unchanged 
and no apparent progress has been made by manufacturers to reduce labor 
costs and no favorable legislation has been enacted by Northern States. 
Meanwhile foreign spinners are getting on their feet again, which means 
® better competitive basis for the world’s goods trade. The time when 
world buyers had to come to America for much of their wants is past, 
and as matters abroad continue to improve, as they are now doing, we 
shall have to face perhaps entirely different conditions. In the North 
complaints have already been uttered of competitive sales of certain lines 
of foreign goods in our home markets. This may or may not be of 
significance. With 30-cent American cotton, the foreign spinner will turn 
attention as far as possible to other growths, but it is significant that 
during the past year of high prices and generally unfavorable trade, 
foreign mill consumption of American growth has fallen off only 212,000 
bales, against a reduction of 1,178,000 in the consumption by American 
mills. Whatever changes may be in store, the South, by reason of its 
better local conditions and the natural protection of location to sourc® of 
supply, will be best able to successfully meet them. In so far as the 
producer is concerned he naturally prefers to sell his cotton to home 
manufacturers, but perforce must weleome competition from any and all 
scurces, more especially as values obtained for the surplus which must 
exported regulates the price he receives for the whole. 

There is a hopeful feeling, however, that notwithstanding existing 
conditions, an improvement will be witnessed in the coming fall, probably 
resulting from better business, especially if the size of the new crop 
warrants a steadier market for raw cotton~—Meanwhile, with so many 
mills closed, the supply of manufactured goods. which is not excessive. 
will naturally decrease, lessening their burden. 

Consumption North and South during the year, exclusive of foreign 
colton, was 5,813,000 bales, against 6,991,000 last year and 6,234,000 the year 


before last, a decrease under last year of 1,178,000 and under the year 
before of 421,000. 


World’s Consumption of American Cotton. 


Referring to tabular statement, the world’s consumption of American 


eotton was 1,390,000 bales less than last vear. and 1,588,000 under the year 
before last. 


Thomas R. Ellison of Liverpool cables me his estimate of mill stocks 
July 31 as: 


Great Britain, 215,000 of all kinds, including 105,000 American. 
Continent, 810,000 of all kinds, including 460,000 American. 
The Importation of Foreign Cotton. 


_ During the year (less amount re-exported) amounted to an equivalent 
of 271,557 500-pound bales, against 457,698 last year and 356,874 the vear 
before. ; 


These figures are for period from August 1 to July 31, embracing the 
entire commercial year. 
Supply and Distribution of American Cotton. 
‘In Thousands) 


Supply. 
1923-24. 1922-23. 1921-22. 
Visible supply August 1 738 1,914 4,007 
Brought into sight | 11,236 13,203 10,988 
Total supply 413.444 44,995 
‘Distribution. 

Takings: 1923-24. 1922-23. 1921-2 
American mills—North | 1,684 2,403 
American mills—South y 3,985 4,488 3,942 
Canadian mills 147 208 201 
Mexican mills OA 11 29 4 
Japanese, Chinese and Indian mills _ | 574 645 924 
European mills 4,641 4,503 5,611 

Total mill jakings 12,276 13,084 


(Continued on Page 20) 


NORTH CAROLINA POPULAR EXCURSION 
TO 


Washington, D. C. Aug. 29, 1924 


VIA 


Southern Railway System 


Tickets Good 3 Days and 2 Nights in Washington 
Round Trip Fare From Charlotte, N. C., $11.00 
Pullman Sleeping Cars and High-Class Day Coaches 


Special Train Leaves Charlotte, N. C., 7:05 P. M. 
August 29, 1924 


Arrives Washington 7:00 A. M., August 30, 1924 
Round trip tickets on sale from all stations on 
Southern Railway in North Carolina, August 29th, 
for this excursion. See Circular. 


Tickets from branch line points sold for regular 
trains connecting with SPECIAL TRAIN at junc- 
tion points mainline Charlotte to Danville. Tickets 
from mainline points Charlotte to Danville on going 
trip, August 29th, sold for special train only. 


All tickets good to return on all regular trains 
(except No. 37) up to and including train No. 33 
leaving Washington 9:35 P. M., September 1, 1924. 


Big League Baseball Games, Washington Americans 
vs. Philadelphia Americans, Monday (Labor Day), 
Sept. Ist, two games—morning and_ afternoon. 
Good opportunity to see Walter Johnson, star 
pitcher of the “Senators,” and Edwin Rommel, star 
pitcher of the “Athletics,” in action. 


Washington’s Attractive Season: 


Wonderful Parks Washington Monument 
Library of Congress Zoological Park 


Lincoln Memorial 


The Capitol National Museum 
Bathing Beaches Glen Echo 


This is the last excursion of the season to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Make your sleeping car reservations 
early. 


For further information call on any Southern Rail- 
way agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE R. H. GRAHAM 


City Ticket Agent Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Advancement Dyeing 


HOSrERY producers can well re- 

member a few years back when 
biack, bleach, navy, cordovan and 
possibly grey represented their full 
range of colors. Black was heavily 
demanded, while colors represented 
only a small portion of the mills’ 
daily output 


Starting about five years ago mills 
began to add to their color cards 
first only 1 or two new shades. Then 
consumer and hosiery men alike 
realized possibilities in a large color 
assortment and constant changes in 
shades. The original five or. six 
standard colors were retained but 
sample cards in most mills today 
show from 16 to 40 different shades. 
Manufacturers doing an extensive 
export business go even far beyond 
that figure. 


Wooden hosiery dyeing’ machin- 
ery and equipment was inadequate 
to cope with the new condition. 
Wood absorbs a certain amount of 
color but with only five or six 
shades to dye most mills had either 
a separate machine for. each color 
or they dyed closely related shades 
in the same machine with a thor- 
ough boil-out between the two dvye- 


The mereased number of shades 
did not bring increased volume to 


By the American Laundry Machinery Company. 


the average mill, so that while pro- Monel metal, the most acid resist- 
ducing the same output the prob- ing metal yet found for dye house 
lem of handling smaller lots in equipment, was readily accepted by 
numerous colors had to be solved. hosiery mills as the most suitable 


os 
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+—J6x64" American Monel Metal Rotary Dyeing Machines 


Charlotte Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


material from whieh to ‘construct 
equipment to handle the new prob- 
lem. <A properly constructed ma- 
chine made from this metal will 
lend itself to the dyeing of any color 
on hosiery and to the readily chang- 
ing from one shade to another with 
but a short washout operation. 


The illustration of the dyehouse 
of the Charlotte Knitting Mills 
shows a plant in which every color 
is dyed. Pure silk, artificial silk, 
and cotton hosiery, also numerous 
combination goods are handled by 
the three machines in both seam- 
less and full-fashioned hosiery. 


Modern rotary dyeing machines 
have not increased the dyeing cost 
per pound of hosiery but to the 
contrary have made attractive “dye- 
ing cost” reductions possible. Once 
the goods have been placed into the 
evlinder and the bath has been pre- 
pared the rotary machine requires 
no labor or attention. Smoothly but 
accurately the goods are circulated 
through the dye bath, penetration Is 
insured by special features in the 
tub of the machine, temperature of 
the dye bath is kept uniform by 
means of double steam pipes. The 
“hit or miss” method of introducing 
the color into the dye bath has been 
overcome by means of a patented 
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IMPROVED WHITIN 
MODEL H 
DRAWING FRAME 


NEW WEIGHTING 
NEW STOP MOTION 
NEW GEARING 
NARROWER WIDTH 


EASY TO RUN AND ERECT 


Ask for Particulars 


~ 


WHITIN MACHINE 
PB TEXTILE MACHINERY | 
| | 
| 
OF FICE AND WORKS 
WHITIN SVILLE, MASS. U.S.A. | 
SOUTHER WN OFFICE CHARLOTTE N.C. 
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steam syphon injector arrangement. 
A “silk finish” mirror like inside 
evlinder with which the hosiery is 
in constant contact prevents “rough- 
ening or pulling” of even the most 
delicate fabric—be they silk, artifi- 
cial silk or any other fibre. 


With the exception of “Sulphur 
Black” the modern Monel metal ro- 
tary dyeing machine is and can be 
used for every hosiery dyeing pur- 
pose known, 


The South’s largest hosiery job 
dyehouse, the National Dye Works, 
Burlington, N. CG. (see illustration 
have a well known reputation for 
quality work and make no distine- 
tion between silk, artificial silk or 
cotton hosiery. Their Mone! metal 
rotary dyeing machines give quick 
and perfect dyeing results in the 
shortest time and they return the 


36x54" Aeme Monel Metal Lined Y 
Pocket Monel Metal Cylinder 
Rotary Dyeing Machine 


goods for finishing in the most ideal 
conditions. 


Experienced dyers combined their 
efforts with the rotary dyeing ma- 
chine producer and the result ts 
still further improvements, While 
the ordinary practice of dyeing silk 
hosiery calls for a deguming or 
boil-off operation requiring from 
one to two hours, followed by a dye- 
ing process of equal length, many 
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modern mills today degum and dye 
in the Monel rotary dyeing machine 
in one single operation and besides 
cutting the time in half give to the 
consumer better feeling merchan- 
dise. The same applies to artificial 
silk hosiery which can well be dyed 
in the boil-off bath with a tremen- 
dous saving in tabor and time 


The hosiery bleaching problem, 
as is well known, is of a seasonal 
character. It was the practice in 
many mills to have specially con- 
structed wooden tubs in a special 
room in the dye plant. These tubs 
were used for bleaching only, re- 
maining idle for many months dur- 
ing the year but using valuable 
floor space, which was in most cases 
badly needed for “producing” ma- 
chinery. 


The modern Monel metal rotary 
dyeing machine permits bleathing 
in the same machine in which the 
following lot can be a black or any 
other color dyeing. Like in the 
dyeing operation, the rotary ma- 
chine saves labor in the bleaching 
process. The biggest accomplish- 
ment of the rotary machine is that 
no equipment need lay idle during 
the “off-bleach” season and every 
Monel rotary machine in the dye- 
house can be placed “on bleach” in 
short order if the volume during 
any season requires such drastic 
action. 


Deguming and bleaching in one 
operation and in the record time 
of one hour is a standard process 
in many of the best hosiery mills 
in the country. Another endorse- 
ment for the rotary Monel metal 
dyeing machine. 


The modern hosiery dychouse 
uses the very minimum of Monel 
metal rotary dyeing machines, 
which, due to their flexibility, can 
be used for the dyeing of any and 


all shades, also for bleaching. Every, 


machine is at all times producing, 
floor space is reduced, dyeing costs 
are cul, water consumption is low- 


ered, goods are not “roughened or 
pulled” — no 


matter how many 
shades fashion prescribes the mod- 
ern rotary dyeing machine of Mone! 
metal is ready .to produce them 
economically and efficiently. : 


American Dyeing Machines and “Humatic” 


National Dye Works, Burlington, N. C. 


“BRETON”’ 


Cotton 
Print Goods 


Wy 


“It softens uniformly the blotch’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 


17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
WoRKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


BOSTON 


A few of the many Humatic users:—Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Co., New York; United Hosiery Mills Corp., Chattanooga; 
Quaker Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia; Davenport Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga; Phoenix Hosiery Mills, Milwaukee. 
These and others profit by the Humatic’s. 10% greater 
basket holding capacity and 100% operator protection. 
Write for bulletins. | 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
Specialty Department N, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


MSERS 
For 
Ww yous 
| wi 
| 
| 
The MATIC Hydro 
HUMA 
EXTRACTOR 
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STARCH 
UNIFORMITY 


When the term “uniform” is used in 
connection with starch, it has reference to 


its unvarying quality. 
HAWK is known as 


“The” Uniform Starch, because each ship- 


ment is like the previous one. 


Being carefully manufactured from select- 
ed raw material, and tested by scientific 
methods, HAWK has become the preferred 
starch in the mills which take pride in the 


uniformly high quality of their cloth. 


For uniform cloth use uniform 


starch—HAW K. 


STEIN, 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Boston Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 
Providence Troy Philadelphia 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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Cotton Crop of the United States for 1923-1924 


(Continued from ‘Page 17) 


burnt at ports —. 5 
Visible supply close July: 
In America | | Reale 401 415 762 
In Great Britain 236 190 641 
290 233 508 


Consumption ‘an by Geographical Division. 
(In Thousands 


1923-24. 1922-23. 1921-22. 

United States—North . 2,503 2 299 
United States—South 3 4, 488 3,942 
Foreign . 5,640 6,595 
Total American for year. 11,244 12,631 12,829 


Exports by Countries. 


~1923-24 


Great Continent. Total 

Britain France and Channel! Total 1922-23 

Bales. Bales. *Bales. Bales. Bales. 

Totals 1,713,474 720,622 3.223 518 5,657,614 4.643.235 
Last year 1,289,907 626,471 ? 726.857 4.643.235 


Year before 1.779.976 772,345 3,569,365 6.121.686 


‘Included under Continent are exports to Mexico, Japan, China and 
hast India. 
Cotton Consumption in the South. 


(From returns by the Mills year ending July 31, 1924. 

From “the most active year in the history of Southern mills,” as stated 
in the last annual report, conditions have been reversed. Then many 
mills ran night and day, while from nearly all the uniform report was 
“full time.” This year nearly every mill reports short time and lessened 
consumption. In other words, as quoted elsewhere, the mills have gone 
through a year in which it has been a seller’s market for raw cotton and 
a buyer’s market for cotton goods. 

As an indication of conditions at the close of the year, 133 Southern 
mills, with 1,334,793 spindles, had closed down completely during the 
month of July and reports from most others were pessimistic. In face of 
all this, the year’s consumption shows a decrease of just about last year’s 
gain. This, however, is not a fair indication, as the later months were 
on a scale that would indicate a much greater reduction if kept up for the 
coming season. 

There is an underlying feeling of hopefulness, however, that conditions 
will improve later on in the fall, resulting from better business, especially 
if the size of the new crop warrants a steadier market. 

Including linters, the year’s consumption (exclusive of foreign cotton) 
has totalled 3,985,328 bales, against 4,487,535 bales last year and 3,942,416 in 
1921-22, a decrease under last year of 502,207 bales and an increase over 
1921-22 of 42,912. 

Ten new mills, with 63,160 spindles, were reported in operation and 
14 in course of construction, with 5,190 looms and 312,658 spindles. 

The year’s consumption consists of 


Lint Cotton, Linters, Total 

Bales. Bales. Bales. 
(089.33 215,469 4,487 535 
154,148 3.096.504 


These totals do not include foreign cotton consumed in the South of 
35,028 bales (actual weights), against 40,332 last year and 26,881 the year 
before last. 

Consumption of —— Cotton in the South. 
This Year, Last Year, 


Bales. Bales. 

35,028 40,332 


Equal in bales of 500 pounds weight to 39,801 this year and 51,478 last 
year. 
Southern Cotton Spindles. 


338,860 
561,360 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Child Lahor Amendment Part of 


Socialist Program 


There are three outstanding figures among those who are seeking the 
enactment of the so-called Federal Child Labor Amendment, Owen Love- 
joy, Mrs. Florence Kelly and Miss Grace Abboit. 
an interesting to learn something about those who seek such far- 
reaching and unusual transfer of power from the States to a Federal 
bureau. 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY. 


Socialist and general secretary of the National Child Labor Committee 
since 1907. 

A patriotic American citizen needs no other description of Owen 
Lovejoy than the following extracts from the love letter he wrote to 
ugene Debs when Debs had been convicted and sent to prison for dis- 
loyalty to the United States during the World War. 


Extracts from Lovejoy’s letter follow: 


“You are the first of my own personal friends to be put 
behind the bars of a penitentiary. Your going fills me with a 
new strange emotion, and I can not see how you can be so 
calm about it; * * * to realize that those larger multi- 
tudes who have thronged to hear your charming message of 
human freedom and just government are to hear your voice 
no more; that while we whose natures are less ardent, whose 
sense of duty is less keen, whose vision is less clear, whose 
hearts are not so warm and tender, and whose love of God is 
less intense—to think that we are to be at liberty while you 
are confined, that we may speak while you are silent, that we 
may enjoy sunshine and flowers and the contact of friends 
while you are bound within the narrow dungeon walls. What 
outrage cloaked in legal technicalities could prove so clearly 
the bankruptcy of the present social order? 

“* * * ‘You have openly defied the law of the jungle 
and brazenly conducted a vendetta of universal brotherhood. 
* * * ‘You came to earth too soon. We aren’t ready for 
you yet. You are as premature as Lincoln was, or Huss, or 
Wickliffe, or Jesus. Well might you say as you pass us in the 
shadows of your Gethsemane, ‘Sleep on now and take your 
rest; behold the hour is at hand.’ 

“* * * We shall awaken by and by. Henceforth lib- 
erty will seem less precious to us, now that you may not share 
it. Prison walls will partake of the glow of the walls of the 
Holy City, now that we know your radiant soul is within. 
Thousands of little children who today shrink from a ‘convict’ 
as an unclean thing will begin to look deeper into his face to 
discover whether, after all, he may not be a Savior, wearing 
the robes of derision and crowned with thorns. I am pouring 
out only the poor tribute of my personal love in this letter, yet 
I believe I voice the thought of many thousands to whom you 
have been a help and inspiration in turning your own beautiful 
words back upon yourself—that while you are of the lower 
class, we also are of it; while you are branded a criminal, we 
also are criminals; while you are in prison, we are not free. 

“Good night, comrade, and good morning. 


“OWEN R. LOVEJOY.” 
MRS. FLORENCE KELLY. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley (formerly Kischnewetzky), Socialist, translator 
of Karl Marx, friend of Frederich Engels (coauthor with Marx of the 
cgmmunist manifesto of 1848), who had been a resident of Hull House. 
Chicago, the American Association for Labor Legislation (a parent of the 
Second International), the National Consumers’ League, etc., president of 
the Intercollegiate Socialist League (now the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy). 

In 1897-98 Mrs. Kelley was the editor of the Archiv fur Sozia- 
legesetzgebung, at Berlin. 

Mrs. Kelley married a Russian or Pole named Wischnewetzy, from 
whom she was later divorced, which explains why some of her translations 
of Marx and Engels are by “Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky.” 

In addition to other translations of Marx and Engels, Mrs. Kelley's 
translated Engels’s “Condition of the Working Class in England”—the 
inspiration of much soojalistic legislation in the last 50 years—and in 
1910 edited Edmond Kelley’s “Twentieth Century Socialism.” 

Mrs. Kelley became general secretary of the National Gonsumers’ 
League in 1899. a position she still holds. That organization and the 
American Association for Labor Legislation—a product of the Second 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Anchor-Weld Railings and Gates 


combine remarkable strength with appealing ar- 
listry. Pickets and rails ‘made of open hearth 
steel—inseparably welded together as illustrated. 
Construction so strong that the panels cannot sag 
and center braces or supports are unnecessary. 
Phone or write our nearest office or sales agent 
for complete information. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Box 1375; GREENVILLE, me. . Ces 
H. H. Orr, 315 Palmetto Bldg. SAVANNAH, GA.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 
East Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA: Beaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bldg. ; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C, Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


Doucias Crown 
Srarcr 


THIN boiling starch made especially 

for the textile trade—produced in the 
most modern and perfectly controlled 
starch piant in America. 

Douglas Starch is available in all special 
and standard grades— Douglas Crown 
Starch (a refined thin boiling starch), 
‘Douglas Pearl Starch, Douglas Powdered 
Starch, Douglas Warp Sizing Starch and 
Douglas Lion 
Mill Starch. 


Our represent- 
ative will promptly 
supply samples and 
full information. 
Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO.., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. MONTGOMERY, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives 


G. L. MORRISON, Greenville, S. ¢ 
J). H. ALMAND, Aclanta. Ga. 


New England Representatives 


MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 
Boston and Worcester, Mass. 


PERMANENT BECAUSE THEY Ak GALVANIZED 
| 
| 
Ww 
‘ | | 
Each 
picket is 
welded 
ports 
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One year, payable in advance 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, 
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Our Opponents 


N page 21 of this issue will be 

found a review of the persona! 
history of the three most active of 
those who are trying to ferce cen- 
tralization of power upon this coun- 
try through the so-called Federal 
Child Labor Amendment. 

The facts given are absolutely 
correct and can.be verified. They 
prove conclusively that the social- 
ists and communists of this country 
are behind this movement. 

We are bearing the brunt of this 
fight and should have more support 
than we are getting from other 
journals. 

Of the “big four” among the tex- 
tile journals, one is with us but does 
not often mention the fact, one 
seems -to be trying to carry water 
on both shoulders and one is on 
record editorially as in favor of 
ratification, 

In an editorial on May ist the lat- 
ter said in part: 

“['ndeniably existing lack of 
uniformity in child labor laws 
put certain States at a disad- 
vantage.” 


“It is hoped that the State 
Legislatures will promptly give 
the matter their consideration 
so that the necessary three- 
fourths vote may be obtained 
for this important amendment.” 


It is bad enough to have every 
Bolshevist, every socialist and every 
communist organ and organization 
in this country lined up against us, 
but it is worse to have a division in 
the ranks of those who should stand 
with us against this organized effort 
to secure centralization of power in 
Washington. 

For the past six weeks our editor 
has traveled much on organization 
work and when at home is busy day 
and night preparing and distribut- 
ing literature. 

Governor Kendall of lowa boasted 
that his special session of the Leg- 
islature would promptly ratify but 
after the farmers of lowa had 
learned the truth through our liter- 


ature he was afraid to submit the 
amendment to a vote. 

\ news story that went out from 
Washington this week contained the 
following as the first paragraph: 


“A temporary alliance of two 
great groups long at political 
odds is being effected prior to 
the actual work of the campaign 
in the case of capitalists and 
farmers, both of which are lin- 
ing up their forces to defeat the 
so-called child labor amendment 
to the Constitution, advocated 
by organized labor and a con- 
siderable number of welfare ‘and 
other organizations. 


As a matter of fact the farmers 
are far more active and far more 
earnest in their opposition than the 
manufacturers and politicians who 
had-counted upon the Child Labor 
Amendment being a popular meas- 
ure are now shaking at the knees. 

The overwhelming defeat of Con- 
gressman Israel Foster of Ohio, who 
introduced the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment Resolution, has thrown 
terror into the ranks of those who 
had been prominent advocates of 
the measure. 

Twenty-two States will reject the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment, 
and there may be. more, whereas 
only thirteen are required for its 
defeat. Remember our prediction. 


Southern Yarn Spinners’ 
Association Showing 
Strength 


HEN B. B. Gossett was elected 

president of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association and C. Single- 
ton Green was employed as man- 
ager, we predicted that a_ strong, 
effective organization would be de- 
veloped. 

We now find that their bulletins 
are being published regularly in the 
Wall Street Journal and other trade 
papers and are receiving much fa- 
vorable comment, 

The following extract from a let- 
ter from very prominent Eastern 


yarn dealers to the Association 
shows how their work appears to 
the yarn dealers and buyers in the 
North: 


“We were interested in reading 
in the Trade Record on Thurs- 
day. of this week the Southern 
Yarn Bulletin of August 13th. 
You are surely coaching your 
spinners as they should. be 
coached, and you are making if 
very difficult for the speculative 
yarn house to do business and 
we know from our contact with 
them and personal acquaintance 
with them that they are abso- 
lutely at sea. They just can't 
figure the whole thing out. The 
situation is in the hands of the 
spinner completely if he will 
follow your advice, and the day 
of the yarn speculator making 
the yarn market ts at an end. 

You from your side of the 
fence are unable probably to 
realize how greatly the specu- 
lative dealer is bothered. Prob- 
ably the most conspicuous house 
in this connection we happen to 
know is very much up a tree. 
They would be inclined, with the 
attitude of their customers aiid 
the uncertainty as to the cotton 
crop, and the fact that the knit- 
ter is naming last year prices 
and lower on his goods, to sell 
the market short but you have 
them in a position where they 
don't dare. 

The writer personally knows 
two of the principals in this 
concern intimately and _ sees 
them every few days and while 
they don’t think they are show- 
ing their hand they really are 
very time we meet.” 


If the yarn spinners of the South 
will have sufficient intelligence to 
co-operate with the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association as now organ- 
ized they will realize splendid re- 
sults. 


The Opposition Estimate 
HE following article has been sent 
out from Washington, and al- 
though it contains a number of er- 


roneous conclusions, it is well to 
study the claims of the opposition: 


Washington, Aug. 7.— Forces 
of organized womanhood are 
massing their efforts to secure 
‘atification of the Child Labor 
Amendment by the State Legis- 
latures. 

They are making a supreme 
effort for the reason that forty- 
two State Legislatures meet 
during the coming year, and if 
they are successful thousands of 
children will promptly be taken 
from the mills and factories, in- 
stead of toiling there pending 
the action of legislators. 
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inasmuch as Massachusetts was 
one of the six States which peti- 
tioned Congress to pass the 
amendment. The others were 
California, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin. It is expected that the other 
five will ratify without ques- 
tion, and they all meet in 1925. 

More trouble is expected from 
the New England States than 
from the South. North Carolina 
and South Carolina undoubtedly 
will refuse the amendment. It 
was from North Carolina that 
the test suits which nullified the 
previous Congressional legisla- 
tion on the issue were brought, 
and in that State is located the 
headquarters of the campaign 
against the law. David Clark. 
editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, leading the (fight 
against the measure, is located 
in that State. It is thought that 
South Carolina will also follow 
her sister State in voting against 
the amendment. 

Vermont and Florida are fully 
expected to turn down the law, 
and Rhode Island, always a con- 
scientious objector concerning 
constitutional amendments, . is 
likely to put her veto on the 
bill. Connecticut is also expect- 
ed to vote against it. 

If Massachusetts will ratify 
the legislation at the polls, and 
if its ten yeas against three nays 
in the House of Representatives 
is any indication it will do so, 
adherents of the bill predict 
that it will pass in the thirty- 
Six remaining Legislatures and 
will then be written into the 
Constitution. 

Bitter fights are expected in 
Missouri, Delaware, NewHamp- 
shire and Maine. Some of the 
great States such as Ohio and 
[illinois and New York are ex- 
pected to ratify promptly, as 
will the Western and -North- 
western commonwealths. At all 
events the question should be 
decided within two years, as 
Alabama is the only State whose 
Legislature does not meet until 
1927. 


Congressman Israel Foster 


Defeated 


WHEN the editor of this journal 

appeared before the Judiciary 
House, he was 
treated discourteously and unfairly 


Committee of the 


by Congressman Israel Foster, 
member of the committee. 


Aléhough supposed to be consid- 
Congressman 
Foster tried to prevent the intro- 
duction of any evidence that did not 
strengthen the proponents of the 


ering the evidence, 


bill. 


Of the forty-two States, two, 
Georgia and Louisiana, have al- 
ready refused to ratify, and a 
third, Arkansas, has acted fa- 
vorably. 

The Massachusetts Legislature 
has met and passed the buck to 
the people in a_ referendum 
which will be taken in the au- 
tumn. This action was a surprise 
to those pushing the amendment, 


We may be pardoned, therefore, 
if we take pleasure in the news 
that Mr. Foster was overwhelmingly 
defeated for renomination in the 
Ohio Republican primary last week. 

It is significant that Congressman 
Foster and Senator Medil MeCor- 
mick, eo-authors of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment, both went 
down in defeat the first time they 
went before their constituents. 


| 
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Entwistle Company 
Lowell, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 

Designers and Builders 

Warping and Beaming Machinery 

| Slasher Warpers, Balling Machines, Doubling Machines, 

| Ball Warpers, Beaming Machines, Card Grinders, 

| Automatic Lint Cleaners, Expansion Combs, Section Beams, 

E Indicating Clocks, Warper Creels, Wood Rolls, | 
Check Now 


In meeting the problems of manufacturing it is most important to be | 


equipped with machinery in perfect condition. It’s a good time now to 


check up and make sure that you are ready for the Good Business that is 


already well started. 


We can serve you better now than when the rush is on. Send us your 


orders at once for needed repairs, etc. 


| 
| FRANK B. KENNEY CLARENCE R. HOWE, MARSHALL F. CUMMINGS. 
| President Vice President Treasurer 
| 
| 
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EFESONA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFE 


HE fact that scores of successful cloth mills 


, \ | have adopted the practice of preparing filling 


_ yarn for weaving by Universal Winding tes- 
| __| tifies to its success and practicability. 


We will submit proof positive that the use of Universal 
Rewound Filling reduces doffing time, labor costs, and 
waste, and improves quality to an appreciable extent 
and that the cost of preparation is offset in every case 
by the resultant saving. 


We wish only one interview, and that without obliga- 
tion to you. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 


Providence Leeson) Philadelphia 
New York Charlotte 
BUSTUN 
Depots and Offices at Manchester 
and Paris Montreal and Hamilton Canada 


| 
| 
i | 
| 
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Why Lestershire 
Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools? 


Why Lestershire 
Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools? 


Why Lestershire 
Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools? 
Why Lestershire 


Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools? 


Why Lestershire 
Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools? 


140 Baldwin Street 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Backing up Spinning Efhciency 


Lestershire experience. We have specialized in 
manufacturing Vulcanized Fibre spools. Waste- 
eliminating Lestershire Fibre Spools are the 
result of our actual mill experience and knowl- 
edge. 


Specially selected fibre. There is one grade of 
fibre especially suitable for spools. Long ex- 
perimentation enables us to select this grade for 
Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools. This 
fibre helps to give Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre 
Spools their superiority. 


Heads fastened for life. Lestershire Vulcan- 
ized Fibre Spool heads cannot loosen or come 
off. They do not splinter or wear rough. That 
means a tremendous saving in spool replace- 
ments, waste yarnkept out of the roving can, 
and increased production. 


Balance. The balance of Lestershire Vulcan- 
ized Fibre Spools is unequalled. And, with 
non-wearing bearings, gives both spindles and 
spools many added years of life. 


Possibility of injury avoided. Because Lester- 
shire Vulcanized Fibre Spool heads do not splin- 
ter, crack or fray, injury to employees when 
stopping spools is entirely avoided. 


lUunconditional Guarantee 
Lestershire Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools are guaran- 
teed unconditionally. 


Send For This Booklet 


You will add to your knowledge of 
spools by reading the Lestershire 
Vulcanized Fibre Spool booklet. 
It is fully inllustrated. Cutting 
production costs by eliminating 
wastes is a vital topic today. Send 
for your free copy of this booklet 
and get a new angle on spool 
savings. 


Also Manufacturers of High Grade Wooden Spools of Every Description 
Southern Office 
32 S. Church Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Reducing the Cost Labor 


The Possibilities of the Northrop automatic 
loom in the way of reducing Cost of Labor 


are not fully appreciated throughout the trade. 


Co-operation between our service men and the 
mills has brought remarkable results in this 


direction the past two years. 


See the special stories in our June and July 
Cotton Chats. 


Let’s Talk It Over. 


special pertinance to you and your mill. 


We have a story of 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Personal News 


C. B. Doggett has accepted a posi- 
tion as machinist at the Morowebb 
Mills, Dallas, N. C. 


L. F. Perkins has resigned as 
night overseer of carding at the 
Lockmore Mills. York, 8S. C. 


L. H. Haynes, of Gastonia, N. C., 
has become night overseer of spin- 
ning at the Lockmore Mills, York, 
S. 


G. J. King has been transferred 
from night spinner to night carder 
at the Lockmore Mills, York, S. C. 


W. E. Childs has resigned his po- 
sition with the Draper Corporation 
to accept a position with the Wade 
Manufacturing Company, Wades- 
boro, N. C. 


Ben T. Lineberger has resigned as 
machinist at the Morrowebb Mills, 
Dallas, N. C., to accept a similar po- 
sition at one of the milis at Rock- 
ingham, N. C. 


H. H. Holeombe has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala., and will 
devote all of his time to the manu- 
facture and sale of the Holcombe 
Bunch Builder, of which he is the 
inventor. 


United States Testing Co. to Repre- 
sent Henry L. Seott & Co. 


Henry L. Scott & Co., of Provi- 
dence, well known manufacturers 
of testing machines, have announc- 
ed that hereafter they will be rep- 
resented in New York City and else- 
where by the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., 316 Hudson street, 
New York. The latter company will 
act as sales agents for the extensive 
line of testing apparatus manufac- 
tured by Henry L. Scott & Co. 


Textile Labor Conference to 
Follow Tariff Investigation 


Washington, D. C.—Investigation 
by agents of the United States Tar- 
iff Commission in various textile 
centers of the country of the effect 
of the recent heavy importations of 
fine cotton goods and other textiles 
from abroad is preliminary to a 
general conference of textile work- 
ers and Secretary of Labor Davis, 
it was reported at the Department. 

A. H. MeCarrell and Andrew 
Coulthart, agents of the commission, 
are at New Bedford, Mass., investi- 
gating the textile situation and it is 
expected that they will visit other 
textile centers before returning to 
Washington. 

The depressed labor situation in 
the textile industry has been a mat- 
ter of discussion between Secretary 
Davis and officials of the commis- 
sion for some time, since Mr. Davis 
believes that the heavy importa- 
tions of textiles from abroad has 
been the seat of all the labor trou- 
bles in American textile mills. For 


this reason he asked the commis- 
sion some time ago to look into the 
situation. It’ is believed that the 
agents will look into production 
costs, and ascertain whether or not 
textiles need a new classification, 
possibly under the dumping provis- 
ions of the tariff law. 


It was said at the Department of 
Labor, however, that the inquiry 
now heing made by the commis- 
sions agents will have considerable 
hearing upon the future action of 
Mr. Davis on the request of textile 
workers for a general conference to 
map out plans to prevent future 
unemployment in the mills said to 
be due to foreign competition in 
textiles. 


Superintendents and 
Overseers 


Balfour Mills, Ine. 
Balfour, N. C. 


12.500 spindles; 268 looms. 
W. E. Hammond 
W. T. Morton 

Overseer Carding and Spinning 
M. D. Leslie Overseer Weaving 
M. H. Walden Overseer Cloth Room 
C. Stages Master Mechanic 
Smyth Blake 

Foreman Outside Dept. 


Supt. 


Gambrill Mills. 


Bessemer City, N. C. 


16,104 spinning spindles; 325 wide 
looms. 

J. E. Byars Supt. 

Robt. Morton Carder 

F. C. Lutz Spinner 


J. T. Davis and W. B. Cash 
Weavers 
Cloth Room 
M. M. 


J. T. Phillips 
W.L. Froneberger 


Swift Mfg. Co. 


Columbus, Ga. 


30,000 spinning spindles; 846 looms. 
K. Petrea Supt. 
J. M. Jordan 

J. F. Wharton 

L.. A. Cottrell 

W. C. Gibson 

R. C. Smith 

W. A. McCallister 
J. E. Anderson.» 
J. R. Potts 


Spinner 
Weaver 

Cloth Room 
Dyer 

M. M. 
Pressing Dept. 
Picking Dept. 


KE. J. Livingston Yard 
Greenville Cotton Mills. 
Greenville, N. C. 

J. O. Brown Supt. 


D. B. Murray 


Carder and Spinner in New Mills 
W. F. Campbell 
Carder and Spinner in Old Mill 
Weaver 
M. M. 


John Howell 
O. A. MeDowell 


Carder 


Bobbins 
and 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Artiticial Silk 


This is comparatively a new material for fabric making but is 
rapidly growing in favor for mixed fabrics, especially with cotton 
mills on all sizes of average numbers, fine and coarse. The artificial 
silk yarn is so different from yarn of any other material that it 
requires special attention to the harness-eye in order to make a 
satisfactory fabric. 

From the very first, when this new material began to be used, 
we have been making heddles for artificial silk yarns and have 
continued to improve and perfect the harness-eye until now it is 
generally conceded that any mill, whether making cotton, silk or 
other fabrics, can without hesitation depend upon our artificial 


And 
the beauty of it is that these heddles are interchangeable for use 


silk loom harness to make a fabric with entire satisfaction. 
on cotton, silk, and yarns of other material just as well. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex’’ Loom Drop Wires 
Harness—complete 


Nickel-Plated 
Copper- Plated 
Plain Finish 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 


Greenville, S. C. Improvea 
Selvage Harness Loom Reeds 

Leno Doups HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Harness Frames Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Southern Manager Combs 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


The Baldwin Mills 
full time operation, 


Chester, 8. C. 
have resumed 
night and day. 


Ware Shoals, S. C—The Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company has 
resumed full time operations. 


Rutherfordton, N. C. 
ander Manufacturing 
running full time. 


The Alex- 


Company is 


Benton, Ky.—Additional machin- 
ery will be installed in the branch 
plant here of the Paducah Hosiery 
Mills. 

Alexander City, Ala._-The Alexan- 
der Manufacturing Company has 
closed its knitting department for 
an indefinite period. 


Flintstone, Ga.— The Yates Bleach- 
ery, which started dyeing operations 
in May, is now installing additional 
equipment for dyeing sulphur 


Ors. 


col- 


Rock Hill, S. C.—The Areade and 
Aragon Mills, which have been cur- 
tailing for some time, resumed full 
time operations this week. 


Reidsville, N. C.—-The Edna Mills 
have not resumed full time opera- 
Lions, as reported last week through 
error, but continue to run three 
days a week. 

Rock Hill, S. C—The Carhartt 
Mills. which have been idle for some 
weeks, are now operating three days 
a week. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Textile 
Export and Commission Company 
has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000 by N. A. 
A. E. Stanley and J. W. Simpson. 

Spindale, N. C—The Spindale 
Mills and the Elmore Company have 


Coe. 


returned .to full time operation 
after having curtailed for some 
Lime. 


Lenoir City, Tenn. 
Bascom, president of the Louden 
Hosiery Mills, Louden, Tenn. has 
purchased the three hosiery mills at 
Lenoir City, Cleveland and Morris- 
town which have been owned by the 
Taubel-Scott Company. 


Charles H. 


Kingsport, Tenn.—The first two 
buildings for the new mill to be 


built here by the American Printing 
Company, of Fall River, Mass., will 
be entirely of steel, glass, brick and 
concrete construction: The main 
mill will be 751x147 feet, four stories 
high. A second building to be 
erected now is storage building, 250 
x80 feet. The buildings will cover 
an area of 13 acres. The mill site 
eomprises 100 acres along the C. & 
J. Railroad. 

The plant will have an initial in- 
stallation of 88,000 spindles and 1,940 
looms, electrically driven. 


Rock Hill, S. C.-Some additional 
machinery will be installed in the 
Catawba Knitting Company, which 
was taken over by the Okey and 
Crawford interests, of Charlote. 
some months ago. The plant is be- 
ing operated day and night on wo- 
mens pure silk hose. 

Pageland, S. C—Machinery for 
the new Pageland Cotton Mills is 
expected to arrive within a short 
lime. The mill building is well un- 
der way and a large warehouse is 
under construction. 


Macon. Ga.—The Adams Cotton 
Cotton Mills, which have been idle 
for sometime, have been purchased 


by C. B. Willingham and B. Terry 
\dams from the estate of B. T. 
\dams. The purchase price was re- 


ported at $500,000. The name of the 
company will be changed to the 
\dams Investment Company. 

The plant, which has 7,200 spin- 
dles and 200 looms( making duck, 
will resume work at once. 


Amarillo, Tex.—C. E. McCallum, 
whose address is the Olive Hotel 
here, is planning to erect a small 
cotton mill in Western Texas. He 
is Interested in purchasing machin- 
ery and supplies. 


Summerville, Ga.— Work has been 
started on the addition to the plant 
of the Summerville Cotton Mills. 
The addition, with machinery, will 
cost about $300,000. The mill, which 
has been curtailing for some weeks, 
recently resumed full time opera- 
Lions. 


Greenville, S. C.—The Victor-Mon- 
aghan Company has paid its regular 
quarterly cividend of 2 per cent on 
the common stock and 1% per cent 
on the preferred stock. The com- 
mon dividend is payable September 
1 and the preferred divvidend Octo- 


ber 1, both to be paid from 1924 
earnings. 
The company operates 183,000 


spindles in its several plants and is 
operating four days a week. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


It is adopted by representa- 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 
Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 


and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs lanting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 


and 


Charlotte, N. C—The Charlotte 
Knitting Company will install forty 
new knitting machines for manu- 
facturing of faney striped hosiery 
for men. The machines will increase 
the production of the plant by 300 
dozen pairs per day. 

Charlotte, N. C—The machinery 
for the Southern plant of the Bar- 
ber Manufacturing Company, man- 


ufacturers of spinning tape, has 
been shipped. The company has 
quarters in the Wade Loft Build- 
ing. 


Rockingham, N. €.—The machin- 
ery tor the largest cotton mill be- 
tween Charlotte and Wilmington 
was set in motion here last week— 
that of the splendidly equipped 
Hannah-Pickett Mill. Recently an 
addition, or rather a 


new mill out 
and out, was built parallel to the 
older mill. The plant was shut 
down three weeks ago so that the 


looms from the old mill might be 
transferred to the new mill. The 
new mill has nothing but looms in 
it—1,808—and the old mill is de- 
voted entirely to spinning and card- 
ing, with a total of 82,000 spindles. 
The two mills were started up Au- 
gust 13, though it require some 
weeks for the entire plant of the 
new mill to get in thorough opera- 
tion. 

This Hannah-Pickett Mill com- 
prises a total of seven acres of floor 


space. Its 82,000 spindles and 1,808 
looms puts it in the forefront in 
cotton mill equipment. The new 


mill is 250x390 feet, a story and a 
half, and is a model in ventilation 
and modern equipment. W. B. Cole 
is president and moving spirit in 
this enterprise. 


Fall River Mills Pass 
Dividends 


Fall River, Mass—The average 
rate of dividend for the third quar- 
ter of 1924, according to statistics 
furnished by G. M. Haffards & Co. 
is 1.90 plus per cent, on a capitali- 
zation of $43,965,000, or a total dis- 
bursement of $834,675. This rate is 
about the same as last quarter, al- 
though it would have fallen below 
that quarter for the dividend of 40 
per cent paid by the Tecumseh Mills 
in accordance with the distribution 
of its assets following consolidation 
with Davol Mills. 


It will be noted in the list that 
18 corporations failed to declare 


dividends for the quarter an in- 
crease over the number which 
failed to declare the previous quar- 
ter. It is practically assured that 
mills paying dividend this quarter 
have paid them from accumulated 
profits, as business conditions have 
not been of the character to permit 
even small earnings. 

A singular and noticeable feature 
of the report is that nearly half of 
the corporations in the city failed 
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to declare dividends for the quarter. 
The decreased rate of dividend has 
been maintained. The Sagamore 
Manufacturing Company disbursed 
the largest sum of money, $150,000, 
which is more than one-sixth of the 
entire amount distributed. But for 
this corporation, the rate would 
have been one of the lowest for 
some quarters. 


Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Ga. to Meet 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia will be held at the new 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.., 
on Tuesday, September 16th, it is 
announced. Carl P. Thompson, su- 
perintendent of the Trion (Ga. 
Company, is general chairman of 
the organization and will preside at 
the meeting. 


Superintendents, managers and 
other operating executives of the 
Georgia cotton mills will attend the 
meeting, which will be entirely in 
the nature of practical discussion, 
this time to be devoted to the slash- 
ing and weaving departments of 
mill work. Frank K. Petrea, super- 
intendent of the Swift Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Columbus, will 
conduct the slashing discussion, 
while the weaving discussion will 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N.. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special! Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 
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be handled by Hal Riviere, superin- 
tendent of the Eagle & Phenix Mills, 
at Columbus. A questionnaire con- 
taining pertment questions relating 
to the departments has been pre- 
pared to form the basis of the dis- 
cussion, and a copy has been sent 
to. each mill superintendent in the 
State, with a request for written 
answers prior to the meeting. 

Election of a general chairman 
and vice general chairman, by the 
executive committee, to fill the term 
of H. O. Davidson, vice-president of 
the Eagle & Phenix Mills, which 
expires with this meeting. The new 
member will serve for two and one- 
half years. 

The meeting will be a one-day 
affair, beginning at 10 o'clock in the 
morning and adjourning late in the 
afternoon, with a “Dutch” luncheon 
served in the hotel dining room at 
oclock. 

Operating mills 


executives from 


_in other States are cordially. invited 


to attend the meeting and take part 
in the discussion. 

In addition to the general chair- 
man, Mr. Thompson, the other offi- 
cers are George W. Hamilton, vice- 
president, Crown Cotton Mills, Dal- 
ton. Ga. vice general chairman; 
Robert W. Philip, associate editor of 
Cotton, Atlanta, secretary- 
treasurer: and an executive com- 
mittee; of five mill operating execu- 
Lives. 


N. C. Weavers Send Material for 
Suit to Davis. 


Tryon, N. C—John W. Davis, 
candidate, 


Democratic presidential! 
is to be Democratically clothed if a 
group of weavers of homespun 
cloth in Western North Carolina 
have their way. An eight-yard bolt 
of homespun, woven by hand by 
North Carolina hand weavers, has 
been sent to him along with a let- 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Rounded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Hold-ups-- | 


Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ter signed by F. H. 
Says in part: 

“This cloth is made of Democratic 
wool, from Democratic sheep, spun 
and woven by Democratic men in 
the altogether Democratic Old 
North State. 

“The industry which produces 
these woolens is endeavoring to re- 
lurn to the handicraft of our Dem- 
ocratic forebears when man fed and 
Clothed himself. 

“We 


Bacon, which 


can assure you that the 
cloth will stand the storms and 
stress of your whole term in the 
White House.” 


Candler Forms Warehouse System. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
and compress 


A cotton warehouse 
merger operating 
throughout the Southeastern States 
was liunched in Atlanta recently, 
when it was announced that appli- 
cation for a charter would be filed 
in Fulton Superior Court by Asa G. 
Candier, Jr., and W. H. Glenn, under 
the name of the Southeastern Com- 
press and Warehouse Company. The 
company will be capitalized at $350,- 
OOO, with the right to 
capital to $2,500,000. 

According to the announced plan, 
units will be established in Atlanta, 
Macon, Savannah, Augusta, Toccoa, 
Montgomery, Opelika, Dothan, Pen- 
Millen, Athens, Columbus, 
Thomasville and Troy. 


increase its 


sacola\ 


“A A 
HARNESS 
‘Quality and Service 
That Satisfes”’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. | 


into the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the American Moistening Company’s mithod of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed 

Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATU 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, Genera! 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. S, General Manager 


EK CONTROL 


7 
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throughout the mill that are on the 
market, for there are not many 
things in cotton manufacturing that 
will cause more bad work than 
badly fittirig bobbins. All bobbins 
should be tested before put in use. 
I would equip the mill with the 
best humidifiers on the market, 
with automatic control, as this will 
add quite a bit to your production 
and lots to the quality of your yarn 
for the simple reason they make 
working conditions so much better 
and this satisfies your help. And 
any practical man knows the results 
of satisfied help by the experience 
he has had along the line. 

You can equip a mill with the 
most modern machines from ‘start 


fo finish that are on the market, 
and if you do not have your speeds 
and settings properly adjusted to 
suit the staple of cotton you are 
manufacturing your equipment will 
be rather expensive, for you will 
not get best results. 


SPINNER. 


New Cloth Specifications 


The bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers 


states: 


The National Couneil Committee 
on Standardization and Specifica- 
tions, co-operating with the Federal 
specifications Board in the prepara- 
tion of specifications for Federa! 
use, 1S now working on specifica- 


tions for the following fabrics: 
Bleached sheets and pillowcases, 
denims. cheesecloth, cotton waste, 
wiping cloth, towels and toweling, 
glass, huck, crash and Turkish, 
gauze, flannel, outing and mitten, 
nainsook (88x80, 8.50 yard), muslin 
64x60, 5.35 vard, 38%-inch), ticking 
4. C. A. grade). 


Tentative specifications have been 
prepared for the first four items 
and copies are available at this of- 
fice. The committee is collecting 
samples of the balance of the items 
for analysis so that the specifica- 
tions’ may be based on commercial 
fabrics. Where the name of the 
fabric: is not sufficient to indicate 
the quality the notations in_ the 
parentheses will give an idea of the 
general type of fabric desired. 


It. is very important that anyone 


interested in this work co-operate 
with the committee, as it is very 
giad to secure comments, criticisms 
and suggestions for specifications 
hefore submitting the tentative 
specification -to the Government. 
The resulting specification is com- 
pulsory for use by all Federal de- 
partments after it has been finally 
adopted by the Federal Specifica- 
tions Board. 


Baldwin Chain and Mfg. Co. Opens 
Southern Office. 


The Baldwin Chain and Manufac- 
turing Company, of Worcester, 
Mass., have opened a Southern of- 
fice in Atlanta. Offices will be at 
404 MeGlawn-Bowen Building, with 
N. H. Eckman in charge. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Catalog on uest 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


er Bobbins, Twister 


or covered). 


Manufacturers of Speeders, | 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We make a 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain and 
Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 


specialty of 


automatic. 


DAVID M. BROWN 


President 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 
All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Minute Factory Group 


“HIGH GRADE” 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Correspondence Solicited 


Catalog on Request 


a 
| 
| | 
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| | 
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International—which Mrs. Kelley helped to establish, have led the agita- 


tion for compulsory health insurance and other German socialist schemes. Double Duty Travelers 


Child Labor Amendment Part of Socialist Program 


Continued from Page 21) 


Mrs. Kelley was also president of the Intercollegiate Socialist League Lust Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
(he organization chiefly responsible for socialist agitation in schools and SPINNING RING. The greatest ego entering the Spinning 
colleges—which changed its name two years ago to the “League for room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Industrial Democracy,” but continues its socialist propaganda. Mrs. Kelley Manufactured only by the 


has also served as a member of the faculty of the Rand School of Social- ‘ . 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


ism. A number of Mrs. Kelley's pacifist connections and activities during 
the war are covered in the Lusk report. 

That Mrs. Kelley, who has headed nearly all the drives for German Providence, R. L 
socialist “welfare” legislation, such as compulsory health insurance, the 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, AR 
maternity act, etc., is still a recognized leader of the socialist cause today 
is attested by the appearance of her name at the head of a list of socialist 
and communist men and women who signed themselves “comrades” in DARY TRAVELERS 
sending a birthday gift last year to Warren K. Billings, a California convict 
sent to the penitentiary in connection with the preparedness bomb out- 


rages. 


MISS GRACE ABBOTT. 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Miss Abbott came to the Children’s Bureau from Hull House in Ask for prices 


(hieago, which is a hotbed of socialism, and while there was a close DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


associate of Dr. Anna Louise Strong, who is now chief press agent for 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Soviet Russia. JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Miss Abbott is president of the National Conference of Social Workers. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


She served as “consultative member” of its executive board at the 
recent Women’s International League Fourth International Congress af 


~ 


Washington, May 1-7, 1924, and also took part in its first “Internationaler : 
rauenkonegress at The Hague, in) 1915. as did Mrs. Florence Kelley. Me ehe ad N C 
The Women’s International League led the campaign in this country r I } 9 . . 


for recognition of Soviet Russia and urged women to take slacker oaths © 


sgaimst all service to their country in time of war, and it is also in favor The ideal North Carolina Coast resort, offering unusual at- 
of “the gradual abolition of property privileges,” which is simply another tractions and accommodations for visitors. Atlantic Hotel 
way of advocating the gradual establishment of communism. has been remodeled and with other hotels offers excellent 

The vice-president of the Women’s International League, Frau Lida accommodations: Unsurpassed surf bathing at Bogue Sound. 


Convenient schedules via Norfolk Southern trains and close 
connections at Goldsboro from points on connecting lines. 
Special Sunday, Week-end and Summer Excursion fares. 


(;ustava Heyman, Germany, was a member of Kurt Eisner’s communist- 
socialist cabinet during the soviet regime in Bavaria in 1919. 


Miss Abbott, at the “Internationaler Frauenkongress,” as it was called, Sunday train leave Morehead City 5:30 P. M. 
said in part: For information, rates and schedules, apply any tieket agent 
“The United States women have been especially fortunate in hav- or write 
ing with them during the last months Mme. Schwimmer, who told us 4. F. DALTON, 
in the same way as she told you what our duty was.” ee General Passenger Agent, 


Frau Rosika Schwimmer, of Hungary, “but in reality a German agent,” Norfolk, Va. 
according to the Lusk Report, came to the United States. immediately 
after the first defeat of the Germans on the Marne, in September, 1914, to 
secure the intervention of President Wilson and to organize women’s 


peace leagues all over the United States. 

The Children’s Bureau appropriations in 1912-13 was $30,000. Its ECONOMY & @F Pg 
appropriation for 1924 was. $1,554,000, an increase of 5,000 per cent, or 50 
times the amount which the originator of the Children’s Bureau assured STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 
Congress before the bureau was established would be required yearly. | : ‘ ae 

It is admitted that the enactment of a Federal Child Labor Law FROM OUR OWN MINES 


would call for an additional appropriation of at least $1,000,000, all of New River and Pocahontas 
which would be expended under the direction of Miss Abbott, who has , ; : 
heen an active lobbyist for the passage of the Amendment Resolution High Volatile Splint and Gas 


through Congress. 


In the official journal of the soviet commissariat of public education, Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


No. 4, Mme. Lelina, wife of the president of the Communist International, 
declares: Richmond, Va. Mt. Hope, W. Va. | 


“We must nationalize the children. We must remove the children 
from the pernicious influence of the family. We must register the 
children, or—let us speak plainly—we must nationalize them. ‘Thus With H C 
they will from the Shem ote remain under the beneficial influence of rire ithout aving A leaning Perio On 
communist kindergartens and schools. Here they will grow up to be 
real communists. To compel the mother to surrender her child to us, 
to the soviet State, that is the practical task before us.” 

What are the campaigns for the child labor amendment and the 
Federal education bills but attempts to “nationalize the children” of 
America, to remove them from what the propagandists regard as the 
“nernicious influence” of the States and the ‘parents, and fo compel their 


PIP FARA. ADA. 


surrender to central radical bureaus at Washington? Fer Use with Either Naturel, Induced er Forced Draft 
Boyce Weaver's Knotters Sell Well. weave room, decreasing the seconds THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPAR™ 


and giving a better quality of yarn. 


A. B. Ci ter, easurer and sales ae 


knotters were installed in the Clear- 
pany, manufacturers of the Boyce water and Aiken plants of the 
weavers knotter, with offices in Langley Mills. Langley. S. C.. and the 
Gastonia, reports that these ma- Boyce machines were also adopted Loom Harness and Reeds 
chines are growing more popular last week by Millis Cotton Mills and Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds 


every day with cotton mills and that the Highland Cotton Mills, High ives, Jacquard 


they are making. a wonderful show- 
ing in the mills in which they are Point; the Madora, Adrian and Heddles 


being used, enabling these mills to Woodland Mills, Mt. Holly, and the LAWRENCE, MASS. 
get more production out of the Oakboro Cotton Mills of Oakboro. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


WENTWORTH 

Peo 
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The Permanent Way Cotton Crop of the United States for 1923-1924 
: — Save in freight by using 
M k R . Continued from Page 20) 
to Make NfKepairs, 1902 7,512,982 
1903 8,248,275 
1904 8.615.369 4 > 
is to Use Metal Veneer Packing Cases 
. 1906 9,760,192 They are lighter and stronger, 
Fire Backs 1907 {0,598,095 of g | 
in ‘ase ooks. saving oO 
‘ 1908 10,661,308 to 80 pounds in freight on every 
1909 {1.255.787 shipment because of extreme light- 
1910 {1.583.359 ness. Stronger than inch boards 
SY, burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
_-Ay 1 1911 11,897,414 Write for prices and samples. 
191? {2.318.356 Convincing prices—Quick’ service. 
“Lean | 1913 {2.819.333 Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. | 
1915 13,346,480 
1916 {3.900.286 
jz 1917 {4.500.999 
/= 1918 4,786,262 
| 1919 (5. 187,319 
: | 1920 15 657.951 SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
ae i 194 15 801 G16 FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS. | 
| Roster of Mills. 
— Total number last year QR9 
Crossed out and merged into other concerns 13 
New and uncompleted added to list 29 
Total number cotton mills in the South 998 
The record of spindles in the South shows: TRAVEILIE IEA iE a 
If you like smoky fire places DO "PAVFIIFER CL , 
NOT USE this grate. ‘Lotal in operation (6.720.529 16,124,139 GUI .) WIRE SE 
Idle 160.984 906 550 
ERNEST L BARTON New not completed 312.658 557.355 Ww HITINSVILLE | 
Gr 778.144 WHITIMNS VILLE, MASS. 
Specialties rrand total 17,194,171 (6.778.144 
302 N. Tryon St. Showing an increase of spindles. aétive, idle and not comopletee, over last 
Charlotte, N. C- vear of 416,027, and a net gain of spindles at work of 596,390. 


Average Consumption Per Spindle by Southern Mills. 


Pounds 
Jar ‘ | ¥ 
Nothing is so useless 1000.08 de 
or wasteful: as an un- 1922-93 132.68 
suitable product. 199.94 97 
1919-20 116.38 
The special purpose 1918-19 104.98 
alkalies 1917-18 124.07 
1916-17 130.49 
WYANDOTTE 1915-16 124.95 
- he 
TEXTILE SODA 1913-44 111.66 
1912-43 114.23 
1910-11 99.48 
CONCENTRATED CAN BE APPLIED 
ASH 1908-09 114 38 IN THIRTY MINUTES 
1907-08 99 88 
WYANDOTTE KIER 1906-07 116 16 to any loom to replace a bro- 
BOILING SPECIAL 1905-06 122% 69 ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
x 1904-05 120 88 material and time and also in- 
1903-04 147.74 creases production. 
do and do well what 1902-03 136.44 Not temy makeshift 
1901-0? LQ 77 0 a emporary 
they are recommended 1900-04 ca J but a permanent satisfactory 
to do. ee repair part. 


Ask your supply man 


Bales 
“Wpandotie” Consumption. Increase. Decrease. Dan Gear Co. 
{890-91 604.661 57,767 
1894-92 686,080 81,419 Caroleen, N.C. 
1892-93 743.848 57.768 
1893-94 718,515 25,333 
{894-95 862,838 144,323 
1895-96 904,701 41.863 
{896-97 1,042.67 1 137,970 
{897-98 1.231.841 {89,170 
1898-99 1.399.399 {67.558 
on & 1899-1900 1,597,112 197,713 
1900-01 1,620,931 23.819 
1901-02 {937,971 317,040 
1902-03 2 000.729 62,758 
‘ORD COoO.. Sole Mnfrs 
1904-05 2,111,612 192,360 
1905-06 2,373,557 261,945 


The Course of Consumption in the South 


Since 1890-91 is shown at a glance as follows: 


Write for sample. 
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1906-07 
1907-08 
1908-09 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1014-15 
1915-16 
1$16-17 


1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
{920-2 1 
1924-29 
1922-23 
1923-24 


Alabama 
Arkansas 

| (eorgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
Mississippi 

Vissour) 

North Carolina 

South. Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 


Total 
Last year 
Year before 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Creorgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Virginia 


Total 
Last year 
Year before 


concerns. 


this season. 


2,426,228 
2.246.574 
2 507,440 
2,397,289 
2,351,660 
2,676,433 
955,244 
3,063,286 
3.163.388 
4.046.555 
4.357.685 
4.303.743 
3.533.777 
3,691,005 
3.096.504 
3.942.416 
4,487,535 
3,985,328 


Looms in Southern Cotton Mills. 


Active. Idle 
24.525 443 
50,118 
1.378 
2.329 
1.695 144 
730 
80,400 
123.670 
6,274 
5,203 373 
564 
18,984 336 
318,870 2? 190 
303.677 1.244 
298,060 770 
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52,671 


260, 866 


324,773 
278,81 1 
108.042 
100,102 
883,167 
311,130 


157,228 


845,912 
545.119 


Not 


Complete. 


600 


815 


Cotton Spindles in the South. 


Total. 
{447,235 
18.000 

2 730.805 
95.046 

97 528 
183,476 
30,181 
5,879,672 
5.276.296 
462,018 
231.876 
30,912 
711,126 
17.194.171 
16,.778.144 
16,232 624 


In Operation. 


trOld. New. 
1.359.701 7,728 
18.000 
2,640,471 29,16? 
93,846 1,200 
97 528 
178,476 
30,181 
5,632,418 23,614 


5,227,528 

457,118 
200,420 1.456 
30.912 
690,770 
16,657 369 
16.112.803 
15,915,104 


63,160 
11.336 


"20 356 


160.984 
96.650 
70.06? 


7 Includes spindles being added to old mills as well as those 


179.654 


110.4151 
45.629 


93,942 
769 966 


594.501 


502,207 


Total. 
56S 


50.933 
3,378 
2.329 
4.839 
730 
84.615 
123.724 
6,274 
5.976 
564 

19.320 


326,250 


315.692 
300,236 


New, not 


pleted? 
99,478 


54.844 


139,088 
35,136 
4.096 
20.016 


in new 


t7 Including spindles added to old mills less spindles thrown out during 
the year and new not complete mills of last year which started operations 


(a Exclusive of 231,395 spindles using foreign cotton, say, 947 in 


Alabama, 95.745 


North Carolina, 9,878 in South Carolina. 1.410 in Tennessee. 


Cotton Consumption of Southern Mills in Pounds. 


in Georgia, 5,200 in Louisiana, 1,155 in Missouri, 117,060 in 


The following shows the consumption of American cotton by Southern 
mills during the past two years in pounds of lint. cotton and the average 
net weights per bale: 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Cieorgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississipp! 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee, etc. 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Virginia, ete. 


Totalt 


* Not including foreign cotton. + Exclusive of bagging and ties. 


Pounds (Lint). 


This year. 
193.082.163 
5. 408.007 
413,111,904 
13,675,063 
16,971,958 
2? 852.248 
19,457,661 
578,238,118 
448,784,891 
69,291,470 
47,418,453 
4.303.467 
61,562,169 


1,894,157,572 


Last year. 
209,240,025 
9,913,148 
477,622,945 
15,526,457 
23,574,619 
27 566,164 
18,838,165 
646,920,487 
502,050,478 
69,947,785 
50,746,140 
5,897,352 
85,501,179 


2,139,344,944 


Average 


479.99 
477.15 
471.34 
485.02 
472.19 
481 80 
470.53 
474.66 
475.78 
477.46 
487.13 
486.49 
475.24 


475.28 


Weights” 
This year Last year 


per bale. per bale. 


483.01 
494.00 
477.38 
488.93 
472.06 
483.06 
484.34 
473.15 
471.98 
491.54 
488.74 
482.60 
488.97 


476.73 


7--1-2 H. P. Morse Silent Chain d:iving spinning frames in a southern 


mill. Driwen 1750 R. P. M., driven 1250 R. P. M., centers 8&--1-2 inches 


Improves Yarn Quality 


Morse Silent Chain Drives transmit %8.6% of the 
developed with constant and -positive speed ratios 


cause of broken yarn when belts with their varying speeds are used. 


Morse Chains also prevent loss due to fly and dirt from pulleys and belts 
Cleaner yarn is produced and customers better 


getting into the work. 
satisfied. 


Let Morse Engineers help you 


motor horsepower 
Improve the quality 
of the yarn by eliminating pulsating yarn at the traveler—a common 


VORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving”’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 

BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 

BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 

“NEW PROCBSS” DROP WIRES 

JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All Steel 


Section Beam Head 
Patented June 7, 192! 


29 
\ | 
: 
~ 
pst 
: An 
10.774 
sth 
“MORSE 
ROCKER JOINT 
= 
(i238 
4 
13 632 
O84 
47 458 
K 
| 
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Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


* 


Page Page 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co Colored Insert 
American. Laundry Machinery Co 19 Link-Belt Co g 
American Moistening 25 Lockwood. (ireene & Co 
American Textile Banding Co. ~-- Lowell Shuttle (o sien 
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Amory, Browne & Co. 36 Macrodi Fibre Co inne 
Anchor Post Iron Works zl Marston, Jno. P. Co. a7 
Arabol Mfg. Co. — Mathieson Alkali Works ~— 
Arkansas Cotton 33 Mauney Steel Co. 37 
1 Arnold, Hoffman & Co ~— Memphis Cotton 3 
Ashworth Brose 42 Merrow Machine Co 33 
Atlanta Brush Co - Metallic Drawing Roll (Co. 41 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co 25 Metz, H. A. & Co y 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. ~— Minter Homes Co. — 
q —B— Mississippi Cotton 35 
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srown, David Co. <6 N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Brown-St. Onge Co North Carolina Cotton 32 
. Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co 4-5 Norwood Engineering (Co. 4° 
Carrier Engineering Corp. Oklahoma Cotton 35 
Catlin & Co —P— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 44 Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. 16 
Chicago Belting Co Paige, Schoolfield & Co 37 
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Clipper Belt Lacer (Co Parks-Cramer Co — 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 42 Paulson, Linkroum & (Co. 37 
Collins Bros. Machine (Co. _ Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 42 
converse & (Co 36 Penick & Ford, Ltd. 21 
Crump, Mm & Co. 32 Perkins. B. F.. & Sons — 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain (Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co 13 
Courtney, Dana (Co 23 R. Il. Warp Stop Co. 24 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works Rice Dobby Chain Co 25 
. Curran & Barry 36 Ridley Watts & Co. 37 
(“yclone Fence Co — Robinson, John Lu. & Co } 
& Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Dan Gear Co. 28 Rogers Fibre Co. a 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 27 Root Co. : a — 
Davidson Jos. L. Co. 25 Roy, B. S. & Son a 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 14 —_S— 
Dixon Crucible Co.. Joseph Saco-Lowell Shops 2 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle (Co 30 Sayles Finishing Plants —_ 
Drake (Corp 29 scott, Henry & Co. 
Draper, E. S. 24 Seaboard Railway 39 
Draper Corp. Colored Insert Sellers, Wm. & (Co. — 
Dronsfield Bros _ Seydel Chemical Co. 31 
Druid Oak Belting Co 25 seydel-Thomas (Co. wing 
DuPont de Nemours, E. lL. & Co. Siggers & Siggers 25 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 
Econoniy Baler Co. 3 5. K. F. Industries 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 27 sonoco Products = 
Entwistle, T. C. Co. Colored Insert southern Distributing Co. 39 
esceola Inn 19 Southern Railway 11-17 
se Southern spindle & Flyer Co. 39 
Fafnir Bearing Co. -- Spinks, John D. “ 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 31 Stafford Co. 44 
Farish (Co 24 Steel Heddle Miz. Co. 2 
Firemen's Mutual Insurance (Co. Stein, Hall & Co. 20 
Ford, J. B. Co. 28 Sugar Creek Coal Sales (Co. 27 
Franklin Process Co. Ssydnor Pump & Well Co. 35 
—TT— 
Garland Mfg. Co. wine Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 36 
General Electric (Co. ‘ Terrell Machine (Co. — 
; Grant Leather Corp. ne Texas Cotton 33 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. Textile Mill Supply Co 
Greist Mfg. Co 39 Thomas Grate Bar (o. 27 
—H— Tolhurst Machine Works — 
Hepworth, Jno. W. & Co. 16 Tripod Paint (Co. 9 
H. & B. American Machine (Co. 10 —U— 
Hetherington, John & Sons (Co. | United Chemical Products Co 43 
Hollingsworth. J. ID. +3 U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 26 
Hopedale Mfg. Co U. S. Ring Traveler Co 38 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 3 Universal Winding Co Colored Insert 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. — —V— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co ont Victor Ring Traveler Co 2 
— J—. Vogel, Joseph A. Co. ; 
Jackson, Hill & (Co. _ —W— 
Jacobs, E. H. & (Co Washburn Printing Co. 41 
Johnson, Oliver & (o. Watson, L. Miz. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 26 Wellington, Sears & (‘o. 36 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Kaumagraph Co. Whitin Machine Works 18 
Keever Starch Co. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 28 
Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine (o. 25 Williams, J. H. Co non 
Williams, I. B. & Son — 
Ladew, Edward R. Co 12 Wilts Veneer Co. 28 
Langley, W. H. & Co 36 Wolf, Jacques & Co. wii 
Leslie, Evans & (Co. 36 Woods, T. B. Sons (Co. an 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
tolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufucturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Foreign Knit Goods 


Press reports from Chemnitz state 
that most unfavorable conditions 
are now prevailing in the Chemnitz 
hosiery industry. Many of the large 
plants, which a month ago were 
working two shifts, are now on a 
six-hour day and further reductions 
in the number of hours worked are 
expected almost from day to day. 
Trade Commissioner in Charge, 
Fayette W. Allport, Berlin. June 23. 

Although the foreign demand for 
German 


hosiery has recently im- 
proved somewhat, export business 
still remains below normal. Avail- 
able export statistics, which cover 


only cotton hosiery, show that Ger- 
many exported 1,792 metric tons 
during the first four months of 1924, 
or approximately 10 per cent 
than during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1923, when 1,992 metrie tons 
were exported. The deerease may 
he attributed chiefly to the increas- 
ed prices demanded. These are. in 
lurn due, according to manufactur- 


less 


ers, to higher interest rates. in- 
creased taxation, and particularly 
lo abnormally high yarn prices, 


which are declared to inerease fas- 
ler than raw materials. Consul 
Christian T. Steger, Dresden. July 4. 

The knitting industry in Wurt- 
lemberg is of extraordinary import- 
ance and it is estimated that these 
mills employ more than half of the 
persons engaged in the entire textile 
industry. The number of knitting 
mills in Wurttemberg is said to be 
approximately 180. These mills 
manufacture all kinds of knif goods, 
including hosiery, underwear, knit- 
led outerwear, sport clothing. bath- 
ing suits and novelties. .The total 
production in Wurttemberg of knit- 
reported to be 80.000 
Kilos (kilo equals 2.20 pounds» <a 
day. The raw material is chiefly 
supplied by the United States and 
Kgypt, the best quality of cotton 
being supplied by the latter eoun- 
try. Direct importation. however, 
is carried on in very few instances 
as the majority of firms in Wurt- 
lemberg procure their raw material] 
through Hamburg importers. The 
annual consumption of knit goods 
in Wurttemberg is said to be 20.000 
metric tons (metric ton equals 2.- 
204.6 pounds), which is manufac- 
tured locally. There are no knit 
goods imported. Germany's under- 
wear production centers in Wurt- 
temberg, and 170 firms are estimated 
to be engaged in this business. con- 
suming between 40 and 45 million 
pounds of yarn annually. Under- 
wear of all deseriptions is manu- 
factured from the knitted 
cotton goods to the finest silk wear. 
\bout 90 per cent of the yarns con- 
sumed are from local or other Ger- 
man spinners, the other 10 per cent 
being imported from Alsace-Lor- 
raine and Belgium.—Vice Consul in 
Charge Erik W. Magnuson. Stutt- 
gart, June 28. 


ted goods is 


coarsest 


Colombia a Good Market 
for Cotton Cloth 


Colombia ranked fourth as an ex- 
port market for American cotton 
cloth during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924, having taken 21,025.566 


Thursday, August 21, 1924. 


Square yards, valued at $3,039,162. 
according to a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Consul 
Schnare, Cartagena. This was a 
larger quantity than was sent to any 
other South American country. The 
latest year for which detailed sta- 
listics of Colombia’s foreign trade 
are available is 1919 when 70 per 
cent of the textiles imported were 
entered through the port of Barran- 
quilla and only 16 per cent through 
Cartagena. 

Textiles constitute about 30 per 
cent of the annual imports of mer- 
chandise through Cartagena. In 


1923, textiles entered through this 
port were valued af $2,.916.640, of 


which the United Kingdom supplied 
$1,734,556 and the United States. 
$821,992 worth. 

Before the war, the United King- 
dom obtained most of the cotton 
goods business in the Cartagena dis- 
trict, but during the war this trade 
fell into the hands 6f American 
manufacturers, Mr. Schnare states. 
Much of the ground lost at that 
time has since been regained by 
British houses. The British are able 
'o undersell their American compet- 
ifors mm white wash goods; drills, 
calicoes, sateens, laces and handker- 
chiefs. In faney dress goods, except 
volles, their colors and designs are 
regarded as superior to American 


patterns. In this last-named class 
of goods, attractiveness of design 


and color is of prime importance 
with price coming second, although 
quality. cannot be entirely disre- 
garded, it is a minor factor. Ameri- 
can manufacturers are said to excel 
in such lines as grey goods, prints, 
poplins, khakies, and heavy goods, 
but the demand for the last three is 
small. In voiles, it appears that 
American goods at present are most 
popular. 

Generally speaking 
requires thin goods, 
same time are strong enough to 
withstand hard wear. The climate 
throughout this district is tropical, 
and on account of their coolness. 
white work clothes are usually 
worn. The preference in colors de- 
pends upon the class of goods, but 
there is a tendeney to favor bold 
designs in harmonizing tints on col- 
ored grounds. 


this market 
which at the 


Further details and samples of 
cloths popular on the Cartagena 
market may be obtained from the 


Textile Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. A list of Golom- 
hian dealers and importers of cot- 
ton textiles will be made available 
upon application to the bureau's 
district and co-operative offices and 
referring to file L. A—14022—A. 
Ashworth Bros. Move to New 
Buihding. 


Ashworth Bros. Inc. well known 


manufacturers of ecard clothing, 
have moved from their old Char- 
lotte office on West Fourth street 


lo their new building on the corner 
of Graham and Palmer streets. 

This building is 50x100 feet. two 
stories, and is of modern mill con- 
struction. Some new machinery will 
be added to their equipment. E. H. 
Isenhour is the popular manager of 
the Charlotte office. 


| 
| 
| 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff’ Commission 


Sample No. 47.—Gingham Check. 
Plain woven on box loom. Finished width, 31 inches. 
72 ends and 61 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 288, dyed, ~8s, Hleached. Filling Varn, 348, 
dyed, 348. hleached. 
Weight, 5.71 linear yards (4.92 square yvards’ per pound, 
finished, 
Black and white in both warp and filling. 


Sample No. 48.—Nankin Ticking. 
Plain woven. Fimished width, 35% inches. 
85 ends and 76 picks per square inch, finished, 
Warp yarn, 28s, bleached. Filling yarn, 35s, dyed. 


Weight, 4.13 linear yards (4.04 square yards) per pound, 


finished. 
White warp and red filling. 


Sample No. 49.—Shepherd Check. 


Twill woven (4-harness) on box loom. Finished width, 


31 inches. 
70 ends and 67 picks per square inch, finished. 


Warp yarn, 29s, dyed, 29s, bleached. Filling yarn, 33s, 


dyed, 33s, bleached. 


Weight, 5.81 linear yards (5, square yards) per pound, 


finished. 
Black and white in both warp and filling, 
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Gmplete Equipment 


ton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 


Woonsocket Rhode Island, U. 8. A. 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 


Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 


Thread Extractors 

Roving Waste Openers 

tevolving Top Flat Cards 

Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Ring Spinning and Twisting 


Machinery 
Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton. 
Ring Twisters for Cotton. Wool, 


Worsted. Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
Yarn. 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. U. S. A. 


Warping and Winding Machinery 


Spoolers Doublers 
Beam Warpers Banding Machines 
Ball Warpers Card Grinders 
Skein Winders Spindles for 
Reels Cotton and Silk 
J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent Pawtucket, R. IL. 
J- H. Mayes, Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. | 


You appreciate the advantage of “better mill equip- 
ment.”’ This includes the use of Sizol products in the dress- 
ing of your warps. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Herman Seydel, President 
Jersey City, N. J. 
S. P. Rakestraw W. W. Greer 


La Grange Georgia 733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 
FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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COTTO 


—tet lis Quote 


Southeastern Sel ling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


> 8. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
SANDERS, ORR & CO. 


| Cotton 
Cotton Brokers Charlotte, N. C. 


Rock Hill, $.°C. 
J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 


Cotton 
Greenville, S .C. 


‘Yilliam and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Carouna and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C 
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GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—small requirements receive the same 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 
Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, 8S. C. 
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Outside Growth of Cotton More Popular 
in England 


By Sir Charles W. Macara, in New York Commercial 


have said many times before, and 

repeat it now, that whenever 
Lancashire is unable to carry its 
share of the country’s burden it is 
felt by every taxpayer in England, 
no matter how remote he may be 
living from the County Palatine. A 
blow to the cotton industry would 
not only spell disaster to scores of 
financial and commercial interests 
in the north of England, but would 
mean a huge loss in prosperity and 
prestige to the country at large. 


Now, the whole question of the 
industry's welfare revolves around 
an adequate cotton supply. Given 
plenty of raw cotton at a reasonable 
price, half the troubles that have 
been vexing the trade during the 
past three of four years would 
vanish into the air. - There are 
people—and some of these, curi- 
ously enough, are to be found in the 
heart of cotton towns of Lancashire 
—who contend that the present bad 
times are due to what they call the 
“wild finance” of the boom period 
which followed the signing of the 
armistice, but it can be proved be- 
yond a doubt that no factor in the 
depression is In any way compar- 
able to the present scarcity and 
dearness of the raw material. Given 
a cheap and plentiful supply of 
cotton there would be little or noth- 
ing said about recapitalization, high 
wages, or any other of the disabili- 
ties we are supposed to be suffering 
from at the present ime. 


Our troubles today, as a matter of 
fact, go back to a time long before 
the buying and refloating of the 
cotton mills five years ago. We are 
indeed suffering from indifference, 
during the past half ceritury, of the 
Lancashire cotton employers of the 
old school, who failed to make the 
supply of the raw material their 
first thought and care, but trusted 
to always having a plentiful supply. 
The spinners of a generation ago 
took no thought of the morrow, 
and never dreamed that a time 
might arrive when America would 
require half the cotton she raised 
for use in her own mills. 


Then, as if fated to follow a policy 
of ineptitude, the men at the head 
of the trade made the huge mis- 
take of rejecting the advice to 
support a scheme for forming a 


reserve of cotton in the year the 
war began. The result was a temp- 
orary advantage to them in the way 
of being able to buy cotton below 
cost of production, but an enormous 
loss to the American planter who 
resolved that never again would 
they raise such a big crop, and that 
by restrictiion of acreage they 
would make the Lancashire spin- 
ners pay dearly for having treated 
them so callously. 

How they have carried out their 
threat is only too well known. Aided 
by the depredation of the boll wee- 
vil, the crops have dwindled from 
year to year, until last year the 
production in the Southern States 
was not more than two-thirds of 
what was required to keep the 
spindles and looms of the world 
supplied. The result has been that 
raw cotton for a number of years 
has been at a very high price and 
although a considerable reduction 
has taken place the cost is still 
more than double that of pre-war, 
and Lancashire's customers in the 
Kar East, who are among the poor- 
est people in the world, have been 
totally unable to buy cotton goods 
on anything like the usual scale. 

As an illustration, it is computed 
that while India, our largest cust- 
omer for cotton goods, is receiving 
but 33 per cent more than she did 
in 1914 for her agricultural pro- 
duce, she finds that the cotton man- 
ufacturers of which she is in such 
dire need, are on the average and 
notwithstanding a large reduction 
from the highest price, still about 
135 per cent dearer than they were 
before the war. 

The. outstanding fact, therefore, is 
that we must have more and cheap- 
er cotton, and further, we must not 
rely on America for our suplies to 
the same extent as we have done 
in the past. At the beginning of 
{his century America raised 80 per 
cent of the world’s cotton and con- 
sumed about 36 per cent of what 
she grew; now she raises about 50 
per cent of what is needed and is 
taking 60 per cent of her own cot- 
ton production. Her demands also 
on her own crop in the future are 
likely to be larger still, for the 
ever-growing motor car industry in 
the States is making enormous in- 
roads into cotton supplies, in addi- 


Established 1896 


D. H. CRUMP, President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


F.M. CRUMP & CoO. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U. S. A. 


C. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


incorporated 1923 
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tion to the increased requirments 
for clothing purposes. 


While there is talk of a better 
American crop this year, it must 
not be forgotten that circumstances 
in the states today miliate against 
cotton being cheaper in future, un- 
less competitive supplies are avail- 
bale from elsewhere The cotton 
crop mission sent out to America 
last year by the _ International 
Cotton Federation had some strik- 
ing things to say about America’s 
position as a cotton grower at the 
present time. 


The Mission pointed out thai the 
cotton states east of the Mississippi 
are no longer able to supply cot- 
ton on an economic basis which 
will enable Lancashire to supply 
the normal quanities of cotton goods 
to the agricultural populations of 
India and China inasmuch as “agri- 
cultural produce in these coutries 
is being sold at or near pre-war 
prices, While American cotton is 
above 200 per cent of the pre-war 
rate.” 


The conclusion of the Mission 
arrived at was that America would 
not be in a position to supply cot- 
ton al a cheap rate for years to 
come, if at all, and that America, 
in any case, has now not the least 
chance of competing with British 
possessions or with countries like 
Brazil, Peru, ete., in the raising of 
cotton. The reason is that fertil- 
izing the ground and dusting plants 
to destroy the boll weevil in Amer- 
ict costs more than cultivation, 
ginning and transportation in other 
parts of the world. 


America, the Mission related 
would not be able to supply the rest 
of the world with anything like the 
amount of cotton that she has done 


in the past; indeed, the Mission 
does not expect more than about 
9.500,000 bales to be raised in 


America in any normal year in the 
future. When it -is remembered 
that American mills are now using 
6,250,000 bales a year of their own 
cotton, with every prospect of in- 
creasing that quanity, it will be 
seen that there can be little left 
for the rest of the world in coming 
years. 


Personally, 1 consider this esti- 
mate of future American crops to 
be somewhat pessimistic in view of 
the fact that the States are becom- 
ing alive to the danger of losing 
their supremacy as a cotton-grow- 
ing country, but it shows, at all 
events, the urgency there is for the 
growing of more cotton both in the 
British Empire and elsewhere. 
Ever since the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association was started I have 
been one of its strongest supporters, 
although I have never had time to 
take -.part in its management, but 
I have felt all along that the Associ- 
ation was not making that use of 
its oppertunities for augmenting 
our sppplies of cotton that it might 
hape done. 


Until quite recently, for instance 
it has taken nothing like the in- 
terest it ought to have done in the 
development of cotton growing in 
India, which I consider has offered 
to us, through its suitabble climate, 
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soil, native population, and above 
all, its tranportation facilities, the 
finest field for our labors and the 
greatest. opportunities for raising 
quickly the crops we need. It is 
only since the International Cotton 
Federation began to turn its at- 
tention to India, that the possibil- 
ities of that agountry have been 
fully realized. 

As showing what can be done 
there, it is but necessary to point 
out that the India cotton crop was 
raised from three to six billion bales 
in. the ten years before the war, 
and had not the war intervened it 
was estimated that it wouldd have 
been possible in a very short time 
to raise the crop to ten million 
bales of 400 pounds each, which is 
in the neighborhood of the total 
crop America has been raising in 
recent years. 

One is aware, of course, that but 
a small proportion of the Indian 
crop has hitherto been found suit- 
able for the mills of Lancashire, but 
the fact to be borne in mind is that 
Indian cotton is suitable for the 
Far East or the Continent of Eur- 
ope, and that those who buy it 
leave so much more of the better 
qualities for the English market. 

The same may said for cotton 
grown in other countries, and the 
production of countries, outside 
America is steadily improving, and 
Lancashire is finding it possible to 
use these “outsidegrowths.” While 
the import of growths other than 
American into Great Britian was 
but 25 per cent of the whole in the 
1920-21 season, the daily trading at 
Liverpool last year showed that 
British spinners were taking 50 per 
cent of non-American growths. 


One has always to bear in mind, 
of course, that what is known as 
“American” cotton is not indigen- 
ous to America, but can be grown 
anywhere in the world where the 
soll and climate are suitable. In 
India, for example, the Government 
departments of agricultrue are now 
taking the keenest interest in pro- 
moting the cultivation of improved 
varities of cotton, and the Punjaub 
alone is expected to increase its 
crop of cotton grown from Ameri- 
can seed this season by something 
like 50,000 bales. 


Not very long ago Lancashire's 
takings of Indian cotton were pract- 
ically very small, but, according to 
Liverpool Cotton Association figures 
the imports into England of Indian 


cotton from Aug. 1, 1923, to the 
middie of February, 1924, totaled 
138,711 bales, and pracially the 


whole of this cotton went to Lan- 
cashire mills. The products of 
Brazil, Peru and other countries 
are being used everywhere one finds 
that spinners and manufacturers 
are abandoning the prejudices they 
formerly held toward cotton grown 
in other countries than the United 
States of America. 


COBB COTTON CO. 


Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staple 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 
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P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


C. H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 
C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1900 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


W. F. EVANS & CO. 
Cotton 


In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


Anderson Cotton Co. 
Cotton Merchants 


Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


~ ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS‘ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little 


Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, 
F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mer. 


Rock, Arkansas 


Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 
Cotton Department 


LEVERETT 


Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 


Hillsboro - 


& MOORE 


Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Ine. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Lucius Rash, President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass'n., Dallas Cot. Bx. 
Associate Members Liverpoo! Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas 


I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


Dallas; Texas 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR - 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Uonn- 


= 
GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Cotton 
Offices: 
Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
>— to mills on type. 
Jackson, Tennessee 


TIPTON & COMPANY 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Cotton 
Brownsville, Tenn. 


CABLE ADDRESS ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 
BIGBOY DELTA ANO BIGBOY 
DOMESTIC WESTERN EXPORT 


COTTONS 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., U.S. A. 


Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1916 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P O. Box 521 


Buying agencies in the best staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 


Charlotte, - - - - - N. C 
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The Franklin Process of 
Yarn Dyeing 


(Continued from Page 8) 


Winding from  =jackspool to 
reel, 
6. Winding from reel to loom 
beam. 


Franklin dJackspoo! Dyeing. 


1. Winding from bobbins to Frank- 
lin jackspool. 


2.. Dyeing on jackspool. 


3. Winding from Franklin jaek- 
spool to ordinary jackspool for in- 
spection. 

4. Winding from jackspool to reel, 

5. Winding from reel to loom 
beam. 
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seldom, if ever, used in the coloring 
of single worsted varns. It is rather 
“1 case of comparing the Franklin 
process with the top dyeing method. 
In such a comparison the Frank- 
lin process does not effect any sav- 
ing in winding costs. The fact is 
to be considered, however, that in 
lop dyeing the manufacturer is 
probably paying for the coloring of 
10 per cent or more of waste and 
that very frequently he is obhged 
fo carry a larger stock of yarn of 
a given’ color than is required for 
ihe contract mn band, whereas in 
using the Franklin process only 
enough yarn has to be colored to 
meet immediate requirements. 
Furthermore, the matter of time 
is an important element in such a 


Ordinary 


Worsted Jackspool and Franklin Perforated Jacksplool to 


which yarn is wound for dyeing by jackspool method 


Worsted yarns for filling, of 
course, are most frequently singles. 
The Franklin process is adapted to 
the eoloring of the finest single 
worsteds which cannot be handled 
economically by the skein dyeing 
method. In such cases, however, 
the package method is used in 
preference to the jackspool method. 

In the dyeing of worsted filling 
varn by the Franklin process there 
are ordinarily just two winding 
operations: winding from bobbins 
to Franklin packages and winding 
from Franklin packages (after dye- 
ing) to filling bobbins. The Frank- 
lin process in this instance, of 
course, is not comparable to the 
skein method because the latter is 


comparison. Employing the_ top 
dyeing method, the manufacturer 
would probably not be able to dye 
his tops and spin his yarn inside 
of four to six weeks. The Franklin 
process can furnish him with the 
necessary amount of colored yarn 
in a few days. 

Cotton and worsted weaving mills 
are the two biggest markets for the 
Franklin process. The process is, 
however, by no means limited to 
these two fields. It is also used to 
dye large quantities of yarn for the 
insulating wire trade, whips, hos- 
lery, upholstery, plushes, carpets, 
towels and terry cloth, and has 
also met with some success in the 
narrow fabric field. 
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HUMPHREY & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Benders and Extra Staples 
Established 1894 Greenwood, Miss 
Most careful personal attention Lo shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. 
Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 


Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 
Delta. 


G. D. TAYLOR & Co). Unassanioi 
Mississippi Delta Staples CHASSANIOL & CO. 


High Grade Staple Cotton 


Skein Yarn Before and After Winding on Franklin Tubes 


Home Office 


| The Franklin process is not a  The- Franklin process today colors Snpertenced Handiers of Low Grete 
| panacea for all varn dyeing prob- with ease certain elasses of work Memphis, Tennessee Staples 
lems but if is fairly safe to assume = which it could not handle success- 
that it is still in its infancy as re- fully yesterday. Tomorrow it will R C COLHOUN JR GREENWOOD. MISSISSIPPI 
gards development, and textileman- probably be operating in fields in we ’ 
ufacturers will do well to keep in’ which it is not active today. The & CO 
constant touch with the develop- mills in such tields who are the . BF. OLIVER & CO 
ments and refinements which the pioneers in adopting -the process 
process is continually undergoing. will reap the greatest benefits. Cotton Cotton 
ilississippi Delta Staples a 
gy 4 Staples and Benders 
Yazoo City, Miss. Clarksdale. Miss. 


(Unincorporated) 
R.O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texus Colton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Codes: Meyers 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-18381 
ts Wichita Falls, Texas Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 


200 Lb. All Iron Franklin Yarn Dyeing Machine Member i. aoe Exchange 


Operation of Fletcher Extractors. Book value of engine driven 


—- | extractors replaced 1.16000 | OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Continued from Page 14 extractors 


| was repaid in less than four and A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Saving in steam used by one-half months. Cotton Grower Members 
na - 1.15 eee: x 260 ees “Allowing for interest earned by Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 
ays $5.29 per 478.75 depreciation reserve. 
Saving in labor repairing Oklahoma City, Okla. 
520 hours al | Mexico Sees Improvement. 
per hour 416.00 


Saving in engine repair 


50.00 ~ retail dry dealers are J WW. J. BRITTON & CO. 


the only merchants in the city who 


“ admit an improvement in business We do the engineering, and have RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
had 32 years experience solving water 
Total annual saving due Their increase in trade is probably satisfactorily for textile COTTON 
to turbine extractors $3,136.75 due to the season, light spring and — 105 S. F 
Net annual return on in- summer wearing apparel being in Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 


| Memphis, n 
vestment $3,136.75 53% demand. Richmond, Va. phis, Tenn, U.S. A 
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Cotton Goods 


CONVERSE & COMPANY 


Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 
Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Caraleizh Mills Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. Swepsonville. 

Neuse Mfg. Co., Postex Cotton Mills, 
Neuse, N. C. Post, Texas. 

Peerless Cotton Mills, ionzales Cotton Mills Co., 
Thomaston, Ga. Gonzales, Texas. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, reat Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Cuero, Texas. Rockingham, N. C. 


Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Virginia Cotton Mills. 


Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CoO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


51 Worth St. New York 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus; San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amery Browne 2 Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr. Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


New York—The cotton markets 
were quiet last week, but prices as 
rule were steody, although there 
was some decline in the prices of 
print cloth and sheetings. On the 
whole, the market showed consider- 
able evidence of recovery which is 
developing slowly steadily. 
Sellers state that orders, even 
though small, are coming in from 
widely scattered points. Mueh of 
the improvement is evident from 
the fact that buyers who have so 
long taken goods only on a hand- 
fo-mouth basis are becoming much 
more interested in their definite re- 
quirements for the fall trade. 

Many more lines of goods were 
repriced during the week for fall 
business. New prices on denims 
have been named on a basis of 22 
cents for 2.20s instead of 24% cents. 
Sales for delivery in September are 
reported as being very fair. Tick- 
ings have been advanced to a basis 
of 26 cents for the best known 
Southern lines. 

Business in percales and ging- 
hams was quiet. Bleached cottons 
held steady and have sold well for 
the next several weeks. New lines 
of wash goods for spring were 
shown during the week, the best 
sellers being poplins, sateens, voiles, 
hroadeloths and silk and _ cotton 
mixtures. 


Curtailment of production contin- 
ued very general and has shown a 
very slight change in spite of the 
rather numerous reports of re- 
sumption of operations. 

Some improvement has _ been 
noted in the jobbing situation, al- 
though the advanee order business 
is not up to the normal of séveral 
seasons back. The character of 
retail and wholesale buying has 
changed so much in the past several 
seysons that present business is not 
comparable with that one which 
retailers bought heavily in advance. 

Prices on print cloths eased off 
about an eighth of a cent as the 
week closed and there was little 
husiness of-any size. Buyers were 
not interested in. staple numbers. 
some sales of odd lot convertibles 

ere reported Friday on the basis 
of 55 cents a pound for sateens in 
odd widths. Sheetings prices also 
lost an eighth cent on some num- 
hers, sales of 4-yard 37-inch being 


reported at 11% cents, a decline of 


an eighth cent. Prices on drills. 


18} 


osnaburgs and other 
showed some decline, but very little 
business was put through. Fine 
combed goods were steady but very 
quiet. 


heavy goods 


Trading in the Fall River print 
efoth market fell off quite sharply 
during the week when compared 
with the sales of several weeks past. 
The total estimate is placed at 60,- 
O00 pieces, agaimst 150,000 pieces or 
better for the two previous weeks. 
No particular reason is given for 
the relapse, although if is the gen- 
eral belief that buyers have filled 
their needs for the present and are 
not interested. The great bulk of 
the trading has taken place in 36- 
inch low counts. Delivery extends 
through the next two or three 
months. 


Sateens, twills, wide and narrow 
print cloths have been very quiet 
during this period. The demand 
which extended into these construc- 
tions receded materially, although 
some business is being put through 
in sateens on the basis of 14 to 14% 
cents for 4.37. Mills have continued 
very firm and some efforts to buy 
goods slightly under the skin have 
resulted in failure. 


John V. Farwell Company, Chi- 
cago, says in its weekly review of 
trade: 

“Wholesale dry goods business is 
now proceeding on steady lines with 
road orders running ahead of cor- 
responding weeks of last year in 
both volume and number of orders 
received. Cotton goods situation 
awaits the results of cotton crops 
this month. Wool and silk markets 
are firm. Belfast reports very ac- 
tive market on colored dress linens, 


‘with prices advancing and deliveries 


scheduled well into spring, 1925. 
Buyers have been in the house in 
about the same number as during 
corresponding week of last year. 
Collections show improvement.” 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
os follows: 

Print cloths, 28-inch 64x64s, 7% 
cents; 64x60s, 7% cents: 38%-inch 
64x64s, 10 cents: brown sheetings. 
Southern standards, 16 cents: den- 
ims, 220s, 22 cents: tickings, 8- 
ounce, 26 cents; prints, 10 cents: 
staple ginghams, 15 cents, nominal: 
dress ginghams, 18% cents and ?1 
cents, nominal. 


C 


TRADE MARK 


TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES . 
| SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 


| 


BOSTON, MASS. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
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The Yarn Market 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There was very 
little change in the cotton yarn 
market last week. The fluctuations 
of raw cotton had little effect on 
yarns. Although sales were under 
those of the previous week, there 
was a marked increase in the vol- 
ume of inquiry. Knitters kept 
closely in touch with the market 
and by their inquiries showed more 
interest than has been the case in 
several weeks. Although this in- 
quiry developed little business and 
was mainiy for the purpose of 
checking up on the market, it is 
felt that it will lead to good orders 
within a short time. Several yarn 
houses have stated that they do not 
believe buying can be delayed be- 
yond the middle of September while 
others do not believe that a general 
improvement will be noted before 
the first of October. 


There has been some evidence of 
short selling, but it has not devel- 
oped to large proportions due to 
the hesitation among buyers. 

Inquiries for small lots of 40s, 50s, 
60s and 70s two-ply mercerized 
combed peeler cones for export 
were reported. An order for about 
25,000 pounds of carded 24s frame 
cones was placed at 46 cents. One 
factor reported the low range of 
mills’ prices on 12s, 16s, 20s, 30s and 
40s two-ply carded skeirns at 44 
cents, 47 cents, 48 cents, 54 cents 
and 60 cents, respectively. On 10s 
carded single skeins the lowest mill 


offer was 43 cents and 46 cents on. 


i6s of the same description. 

An inquiry for about 25,000 
pounds of 60s two-ply combed peel- 
er skeins for silk and cotton goods 
manufacturing purposes was re- 
ported. Mills were quoting from 
43% cents to 45 cents on carded 10s, 
frame cones, and 50 cents on carded 
30s, frame cones. Spinners’ ideas 
on 20s two-ply carded skeins and 
tubes ranged from 47 cents to 50 
cents. The wire insulating trade 
was showing a little interest in 
spot lots of part waste tinged yarns. 

Mercerized yarn quotations are a 
trifle softer in the Philadelphia 
market, with buying less active. 
Although there is some purchasing 
of yarn it is not on a par with the 
activity of three weeks ago, when 
there was a scramble to cover in 
anticipation of a sharp price ad- 
vance. 

Hosiery manufacturers have only 
a fair amount of advance business 
on their books and for this reason 
are withholding their purchasing of 
mercerized yarn until they can se- 
cure a more definite idea of the 
size of forthcoming orders. Deliv- 


eries are still mainly for*the imme- 
diate future, with only a moderate 
disposition to cover in advance of 
the first of October. Quotations, 
which show slight declines from a 
week ago, are: 


Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
2-ply ‘8s 42%4a43% 2-ply 24s .48 a48% 
10s 43%a44% 2-ply 26s8..49 
i2s to 14s..44 a45% 2-ply 30s .51 ab52 
2-ply 16s..45 a46% 2-ply 40s 
2-ply 20s_.46%a47% 2-ply 50s _._654a66% 
Two-Ply Skeins. 


Xs 2%4a43% 40s 58 a 

10s to 128s_.43%a44% 408 ex. 59 a63 
l4s 50s 67 
l6s 4iStea 60s 73 


20s 46 Tinged Carpet— 
24s 47%a48% 3and4-ply 37 a39 
26s 49 a White Carpet— 
30s 51 3 and 4-ply 41 a42 
36s 54 te 


Part Waste insulating Yarn. 

6s, l-ply..35 a35% 2-ply._.40%a41% 
8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply..45 a45% 

4-ply 36 a36% 26s, 2-ply._.49%a 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply__50%a 

2-ply 39 a3d% 

Duck Yarns. 
3. 4 and 5-ply— 3, 4 and 5-ply— 


8s 42%ea l6s 4414a45% 
10s 43%%a 20s 
12s 44 

Single Chain Warps. 
10s 24s 47%a 
12s 43%ea 26s 49 
l4s 30s 20 
16s 45\%)a46% 40s 58%a59% 
20s 

Single Skeins. 

6s to 8s 42 a 20s 46 a46% 
10s 43 a_. 248 47 ea 
12s 44 a 26s 4814049 
l4s 44%a45 
16s 


8s 42 a43 22s 4644a47T%&% 
10s 24s 47 
12s 43 ada 26s 48 
l4s 43%a44% 28s 

l6s 44 a45 50 abl 
45 a45% 30s tying in 49%a50%Q 
20s 46 ad7 40s 58 


Combed Peeler Skeins. Etc. 
2-ply 16s 55 ab56 2-ply 50s 
2-ply 20s D7 ads 2-ply 60s 80 a 
2-ply 70s 90 a 


2-ply 30s 60 aé2 
2-ply 80s_._1 00a__ 


2-ply 36s 60 a65 
2-ply 40s 65 a67 
Combed Peeler Cones. 
52 s 


a 30 65 a 
14s 54 a 34s 67 a 
16s 55 a 36s 69 a 
1Rs 56 a 28s 70 a 
20s 564a 40s 72 a 
22s 57 a 
24s 57 60s a 
26s 58 a 70s 95 a 
28s a O5a 
Carded Peeler Thread Twist Skeins. 
20s. 2-ply_.52 a 36s, 2-ply_._62 a 
228, 2-ply_53 a 40s, 2-ply_.64 a 
24s, 2-ply._55 a 45s, 2-ply__.69 a 
30s, 2-ply._.58 a 290s, 2-ply__74 a 
Carded Cones. 
10s i a 22s a 
12s 48 a 26s 55 «AW. 
l4s 49 a 28s |) 
20s 22 a 30s 59 a 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogaso Agéglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. a er. Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V -Pres. 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. ! 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAMB 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


_ COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to cuslomers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C 
Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Frame Cones 
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Want Department UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| Help Wanted os adele Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 
| Wanted \ first-class spindle h : : Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
afting A If Price , 
plumber. Apply to J. T. Penny, 5 With cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
Superintendent, National Cotton No me 8 ; Lanett circular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
Mille Lamberton. N.C. 9 8/46 in 8 ft 40 in. also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 
3 7/16 “ 17 Pee: CHARLOTTE OFFICE FACTORY OFFICE 
30,000 SQUARE FEET WARE- 2 3/16 804 Realty Building 
HOUSE OR MANUFACTURING 2 41/16 PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
SPACE FOR RENT, FREDERICK JACKSON 
RAILROAD SIDING—SPRIN- Sor 
KLERS 2 5/16 
FOUR BLOCKS FROM CENTER 11/16 
30,000 SQUARE FEET AVAIL- 1 15/16 R | | 
ABLE 2 ™ xS ing rave eT pecia ists 
CAN DIVIDE TO SUIT TENANT 2 10/16 " : 
GASTONIA INDUSTRIAL 2 3/16 US. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
GASTONIA, N. 2 4/16 ~ ats 
P.O. BOX 383 TEL. 9060 2 15/16 iO 159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
2 7/16 “ 
Overseer Spinning with 20 WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
years experince, 3 3/16 “ 5“ 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE; 8. €. 
tion in g00d mill. Have excell- 9 1415/16 “ 
2 7/16 “ io“ 3 U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
character and insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
3 2 3/16 10 
ern Textile Bulletin. rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


THE RANDOLPH MILLS, Ine. 


Franklinville, N. C. 


Wanted 
\ No. | card grinder for 30) NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 
Whitin esrds and fix drawing ‘ 
and pickers Viust he as much Lady of refinment and experl- ‘LAND OF THE SKY SPECIAL” 
»s thirty-vears of age, Wire J. ence wishes to charge of village 
kr. Walls. Overseer. Fountain hotel or boarding house for VIA 
Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. large cotton = mill. Reference, 


Address “Boarding” care South- 


cnr Textile Bulletin Southern Railway System 


Sept. ist to class and receive cot- Seu ern al ay announces ‘he inaugure Jon of new train service 

Willing to assist in general long experience in Southern ter- SOUTHBOUND SCHEDULE NORTHBOUND 

effice when not otherwise em- ritory bleachery, various capaci- 9:20 P.M Lv Charlotte Ar. 9:30 A. M 

ployed. Any offer or place con- lies, 1S anxious to better his con- § I) 200 ee? Ly. Columbia Lv 0:40 A. M. 

sidered. The Carolinas prefer- dition. | Address care 300 1. Al Ar. LV. 12249 A. 

red. Had several years experi- southern Textile Bulletin. Ar. Jueksonviile Ly P.M 

ence as buyer and elasser. for Tits new train will handle through sleeping car between Char- 

large exporters and merchants. ‘ iotle J CKSUTIVITIC. Asheville Savannah, Asheville ined 

For Sale Minuit, Cingwnali and Tampa, via Asheville. 

Salistactory references furnish- { Keeler Horizontal Return T } 

Single 33 years old. No liquor vr Boiler, a) H. . 60" diameter, carat Cosumbia and cecupy same in Savannah until 7:00 A. M. 

or tohaceo. \. B. Bizzell. New. 17 feet long. lo carry 100 Ibs Pussengers destined lo points south of Jueksouville oy Klormdu 

NO pressure, The Randolph Mills, Coust Railway and Atlantic Coast Line may walk 
Franklinville, N. C. from Charlotte-Jacksonville sleeper to Miuni or Taumpu sieepers 


before reuching Jacksonville next morning and avoid change of 
curs in Jacksonville. 
Dining car service and observation ear between Chartotte :.ad 
Columbia. 
xperienced Salesman Wanted Through day coach service between Asheville, Columbia, ‘sa- 
vuannah and Jacksonville. 
new through train goes via Southern to Savanah 


Well known leather belting manufacturer has opening thence Allantic Coast Line Railroad to Jacksonville. 
for hor further information and sleeping car reservations cal! 
or experienced salesman. No others need apply. uny Southern Railway Agent. 
Preferably on 

y © acquainted with ‘Southern textile W. F. COCHRANE, , k. H. GRAHAM 
trade. Splendid opportunity for right man. Write, City Ticket Agent Division Passenger Agent 
giving full particulars, to Box X. Y. Z., care Southern 3800, Branch 3 
Textile Bulletin. Charlotte, N. C, Charlotte, N. C. : 


| 
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Nelson’s Practical Loom Fixing. 


The second edition of Nelson's 
Practical Loom Fixing has just 
come from the press and is now 
ready for mailing. 

Prof. Thomas Nelson has not 
only revised the first edition but 
has added several valuable chapt- 
ers. 

Nelson's Practical Loom Fixing is 
generally regarded as the best 
book obtainable upon the subject. 

Address all orders to Clark Pub- 
lishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Czechoslovakia’s Textile Trade. 


Trade with Germany is not sat- 
isfactory owing to the bad credit 
situation there, and some cancella- 
tions have resulted. The domestic 
trade in cotton piece goods continue 
good, weaving mills as well as the 


print. mills being well occupied. 
Prices continue § stable. (Acting 
Commercial Attache H. Lawrence 


Groves, Prague, July 4) 


Weaving of Coarse Nankeen Popu- 
lar in Chinese Families. 


Tientsin, China—The weaving of 
coarse nankeen has become a pop- 
ular family industry in some vil- 
lages about Sincheng, Chihli prov- 
ince. There are 50..families in 
Changpenyink village and 60 fami- 
lies in Kishanchwang village (the 
population in the latter village con- 
sists of only 100 families) undertak- 
ing the work. The Chin Ku Cloth 
Mill in Shihkiachen, produced “pa- 
triotic” cloth with hand looms. 


There are many gunny bag mak- 
ers in the northern section of the 
district. In each of the divisions 
of Sincheng are found dye-houses 
working on a small scale. The dye- 
house of the Yin family and the Jui 
Ching Yung dyehouse, both located 
in the city, and the Tien Li dye- 
house in Sinlichwang are noted for 
Prussian blue. 

Basket making is popular in vil- 
lages north of the city and matting 
in villages west of the city. Toy- 
making is also done in these vil- 
lages. Several thousand families in 
Mikiawu make paper flowers which 
are largely consumed in Pekin, 
Tientsin and Paoting. 


Dixion’s Red Lead-Graphite Primer. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., manufac- 
turers of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite 
Paint, have placed on the market 
another paint product known as 
Dixion’s Red Lead-Graphite Primer. 
For over a year it has been sub- 
jected to tests under usual condi- 
tions -by practical painters and 
found to meet the most rigid re- 
quirements. 

The pigment of this primer con- 
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sists of flake silica-graphite, red 
lead and high grade oxide of iron. 
The vehicle is the best boiled lin- 
seed oil obtainable. The primer 
will dry perfectly in 22 hours under 
normal conditions. It will cover 
approximately 400 square feet to 
the gallon on metal surfaces. 


Dixion’s Red Lead - Graphite 
Primer has the good qualities of 
red lead together with the well 
known water-repellant advantages 
of a high grade silica-graphite 
paint. Under application is lessens 
the “drag” on the painter’s arm 
and is not so severe on the wearing 
qualities of the brush as red lead. 
It will not chip nor scale off, has 


greater covering power than red 
lead, and costs considerably less 
the makers announce. 


It fully meets the needs of those 


who prefer a red lead paint for 
priming coats. 
Dixon's Red Lead - Graphite 


Primer is put up in 5 and 10 gal- 
lon containers and also half-barrels 
and barrels. 


Textile Industry and Textile 
Trade 


As heretofore the textile industry 
is under complete control of the 
eredit calamity. Manufacturers as 
well as wholesalers declare that 
customers do not fulfiill their obli- 
gations, and that endless credits 
are asked and that, when stronger 
measures are taken to collect, debt- 
ors. apply to the authorities for 
“business supervision’, this being a 
new kind of bankruptcy. 


Mills, having closed contracts for 
delivery up to Fall, find that cust- 
omers are unable to adhere to 
agreements, it being evident that 
the latter have reached out too far, 
not knowing what to do. They at- 
tempt to cancel orders or to post- 
pone deliveries, and it is surprising 
that there are firms among them 
which were considered as beyond 
such practice. Present abnormal 
conditions, however, are an excuse 
and are readily accepted as such. 
Despite these conditions many mills 
are able to carry on operation, but 
they figure with restrictions should 
the situation last much longer. Ex- 
ports suffer greatly. The situation 
is such that foreign manufacturers 
of yarns and fabrics can deliver to 
Germany below German manufac- 
turing cost. To be sure, the im- 
portation of English and Italian 
textiles is considerably tied up due 


to refusal of the import license. 
Yarns and fabrics from Alsace- 


Lorraine, however, are being per- 
mitted. Prices are unsatisfactofy’ 
their margin of profit is practically 
nil especially as the mills are oper- 
ating with extremely costly credits. 
—American Chamber of Commerce 
in Germany. 


Griffin, Ga. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
—of— 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE WORLD’S STANDARD 


IN 


FLYER PRESSERS 


There are two wa’s of judging FLYER 
PRESSERS—service—endurance. S. & 
F. C. FLYER PRESSERS are making 
unequalled service and endurance records 
wherever installed—the standard by which 
others are measured. 


By reason of the selected material and 
superior workmanship employed in the 
manufacture of 8. S. & F. C. FLYER 
PRESSERS they last longer, give better 
service and increase your profits. 


“Quality features built-in, not talked-in” 
Catalog for a postal 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc, 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Fres. and Sec. 


W. H. MONTY 
Pres: and Treas. 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 
ANNOUNCES 
Reduced Round Trip Fares For 
Summer Season, 1924 
WEEK-END FARES 


Td Seashore and Mountain Resorts in North Carolina and 
Virginia. Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. Limit. fol- 
lowing Tuesday. Season May 23rd to August 31st, 1924. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION FARES 


To Atlantic City and Niagara Falls on special dates during 
July and August. 


SUMMER EXCURSION FARES 


To Seashore and Mountain Resorts on sale daily May 15th to 
September 30th. Final limit October 31st. 


SUNDAY EXCURSION FARES 


From Charlotte and Monroe to Wilmington (Wrightsville 
Beach). Tickets on sale Saturday night, good returning Sun- 
day night. Season May 3lst to August 31st, 1924. 


For further information call on nearest Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Ticket Agent, or address 


W. L. McMORRIS 
General Passenger Agent 
NORFOLK, VA. 


E. W. LONG 
Division Passenger Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


= 
| | 
| | 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 


American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


AL BONE— 
Roessier & Haaslacher. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co E. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Co. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 


Saco-Lowell Shope. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 


BALL-BEARING— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. industries, Inc. 


BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


eANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


BANKS— 
American Trust Co. 


BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 


Corporation. 
. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


SEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BEARINGS, MACHINERY— 
Fafnir 
Hyatt Roller earing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 

BEL TING— 


Chaniotte Leather Beiting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

i. B. Willlams & Sons. 


SELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
i. B. Willlams & Sons. 


BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


BELTING, LINK— 

Link- Beit Co. 

Lupton’s, David s Co 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE Or SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Ceo. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

EOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

SOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S&., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co 

‘Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Waltter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
SOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOX ES— 

Wiits Veneer Co. 
20X SHOOKS— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


BSRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILOERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
F. Perkine & Son, inc. 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS & 
NAPKER GRINDERS. 
B. S. Roy & Sons Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
68. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Oronsfield Bros. 
T. © EBntwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S&S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnoid, Hotrman & Co., inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
LL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 
6B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beilt Co 
COMBS— 
Steel Heddie Mfa. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS - 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEM$S— 
Link-Belt 


COOLERS (AIR)— 
—— See Humiditying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 


Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser- doldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Ce. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Coe. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp 
Fales & Santen Machine Co. 
H. & 8B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Rin raveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 6. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 
COTTON MERCHANTS— 
F. M. Crump & Co., Inc. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., | 

Borne, Serymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

L. Soenneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

COUNTERS (Revolution, 

etc. 
The oot Co. 

COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 

CRANES— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DISINFECTANTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING OxESsS— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & ee Loom Works. 
Greist 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
& ‘Son Co., B. S. 
olhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins. B F.. & Sons, ine. 

DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

& Lane 

E. du Pont de Nemours 4 Co., Inc. 
Metz. H. A., & Co. 

National Aniline a Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques Co. 

2VYE WORKsS— 

Sayles Finishing “ane Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA- 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Huntington & 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse ad Co. 

Cooper-Hewiltt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

——See Architects and Mill Engineers 


ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, 
IN@G)— 
See also Ventilatin “2 aratus. 
H 1c— 
EX TRACTORS— 
FENCES— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Cyalone Fence 


Bahnson Co. 
Allie: halmers Mfg. Co. 
EXPERT TEXTILE ME 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Co. 
FENCES (tron and Wire)— 
Ce. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


Hank, Pick, 


PUMP. 


Parks-Cramer 

Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
J. D. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 


FINISHERS— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNOS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. | 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
Seydeil-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
B. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Orying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FIRE iINSURANCE— 
Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. | 
. u Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., 
ood’s, T. B.. Son 
FLUTED ROLL Ls— 
Whitin Machine Worke 
AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Works. 
outhern indie & Fi 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddie Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Beit Co. 


GEA 
Co. 
GRATE BARS— 


Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

GREASES— 

Masury-Young Co. 
N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S.. & Son Co. 

HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearin 

Hyatt Roller Co. 
William & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. Sons Co. 

HARDWARE “SUPPL ine— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 

Garland Co. 

HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson M a. Co. 

HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

HYDRO. EXTRACTORS— 
Tothurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
S. Draper. 

LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight me 

LEATHER LOOM PIC ERS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPS— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale 
Saco-Lowell 
Stafford Co., The 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Ce.’s. 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
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Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 

Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

ms Loom Harness Reed 

Work 

Stee! Heddle Mfa. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs eg Co. 

Garland 

Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 

Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 

Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 

Works. 

Stee’ 4eddle “fg. Co. 
LOOM SUPPLIES— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
LUG STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 

E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

Alltis-Chalmere Mfg. Ce. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
. Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Inc. 
AMOTORS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Genera! Electric Co. 
wae Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. & WN. J. + Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co 

U. 8. Co 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
ONE. PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 

The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PAIN TS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Oliver Johnson & Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 


and 


David. Sons Co. 
PATENT 

8. 
PER ‘SoDA— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parksé-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Wittlam Sellers a Co., inc. 


Wood's, T. B, Sons Co. 

PREPARATORY MACHINERY 

(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 

PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST tRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (tron)— 
Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 

The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRANMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveter Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best. Edward H. & Co. 

ROOFING— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons. inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 

Voael Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 
Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 
Amory. Browne & Co. 

Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING. HANGERS. ETC.— 

See Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 
J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Wiltlams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

| ink.Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 

S'NGFING MACHINERY— 
Butterworth & Sons Co 

S'7T'NG ST4RCHES. GUMS— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co... Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo!l Mfa. Co. 

t.. SRonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 

S'ZTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machiner 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 
ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes’ Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 


indian Orchard, Mass. 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, CaShbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 
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A. E. Stale, Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corp. 

Hawiey’s Laboratcries. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products C« 

John FP. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., inc. 

Beyde!l Chemical Co. 

Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton'’s, David, Sons Co. 


SLASHER COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Metz, H. » & Co., Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
SK EwWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&., Co. 
Jordan fg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
David Brown Ce. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
LL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, ine. 
SOFTENERS (Oi!l)— 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton 4 Co. 
SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemita\ Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Cr. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
SPINNING FRAME 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SPINNING RINGS— 
Oraper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
The Dana Co. 
Jordan fg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
——See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfa. Co. 
STARCH— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Fefining Co. 
Keever Starch (0. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Cc. 


STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American’ Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
L. S&S Watson Mfg. Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 


TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F_ Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

TOILETS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (Mill)— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 

American Moistening Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 
WARPERS— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Véadsworth, Howland & Co.. Ine. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
OMraper Corp. 
l4opedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
VWASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
ASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 


\7ASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowe}ll Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belkt Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson 4&4 Lane. 
Marston, John P. 

Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Seyde!-Thomas Co. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 


WHIZZERS— 


Tolthurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Balter Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


and Splitters, 


Section Beam Warpers, Lon 
Warp Splitting Machines, War 
arp Coilers, Boili 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Ballin Attachments, 
g Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 


Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
ng Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


SINGLE OR 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. |. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Florence, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKLKINS REWOUND 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Stroet, Greenville, S. C. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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ALL STEEL YARN 
CONOM PRESS 


Direct Motor Connected z Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This yarn 
baling press is un- 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development 

(hamber completely 
inclosed no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
loors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides. 
The four doors, how- 
ever. lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 24 wide, of 12 
ray LD cubic feet. weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, Weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and over 
Chamber five feet 
deep. Equipped with 
i directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 550 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as the sides, 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed 
= We should like very 
much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 
this Eeonomy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 


operation Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER Cv. Dept. S. T. 


Ann arvor, Mich. 


Specify 
~**UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Léading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep Cuemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


Moreland Size 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. T. MORELAND, President 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


New York 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville, 8S. €. 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
R 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLE, MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTT E, N.C PATERSON, N. J. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


CHARLO 


Quick Service 
Complete Stocks 


In these days of keen competition it is essential that you get maximum production at minimum cost. 


One of the ways to attain this end is to buy good Leather Belting for your machines. 
price may mean the difference between disappointment and complete satisfaction. 


(Sompany 


(harlot Worth Carolina. 


A little higher 
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